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Cincinnati, NoveMBER, 1889. 


MUSICAL CURIOSITIES. 


BY SIGNOR FABIANI. 


MONG the above, our readers will perhaps agree with us in 
ranking the following translation of a characteristic letter 
from Henri Herz, the Napoleon of his family, who, like so 

many of the best artists, were of Jewish extraction, though their de- 

clared nationality was that of French citizens. The prolific and 
gifted composer of the grand fantasia on “ Lucrezia,”’ the variations on 

‘‘La Violette,”’ the six pianoforte concertos—especially that lovely one 

in C minor—and many a graceful masterpiece that he used to play 

at his own music hall, the beautiful and famous Salle Herz, was quite 

a personage, a noted and original type among Parisian artists of the 

first rank, some twenty years ago. Besides his great eminence as a 

pianiste-compositeur, he ranked high as the founder of a still famous 

piano factory. 

Merely to enumerate the great artists of all kinds and of every na- 
tionality who performed in that once lovely Salle Herz, would be to 
fill these pages with a catalogue of every great artistic notability that 
shone conspicuously in Paris during nearly forty years, and to recall, 
too voluminously for our limited space, those fascinating Parisian 
nights which were the glory of the Second Empire and the delight 
of our youth. After Herz returned from his brilliant artistic tour in 
California, in the year 1849, he had occasion to write the following 
letter to the feui/letoniste (or literary article writer) of the great jour- 
nal, Le Siecle, who happened to be an inveterate hater of the piano, 
of pianists ¢ /ufti guanti, and who accordingly took so little trouble 
to be exact that he spoke of Herz as having “sung” at his Ameri- 
can concerts. Oscar Commettaut, to whom this letter was addressed, 
had the honor of being prominent among those early champions of 
the rights of musical, literary, and indeed a// intellectual property, 
whose leader was the late French Emperor. ‘ 
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To MONSIEUR OSCAR COMMETTAUT, 
Musical Critic of Le Stecle. 

_ My Dear Commettaut—Y our colleague, the author of the “ chron- 
ique "’ entitled “‘ Le Piano,” which appeared in your admirable jour- 
nal of the 4th inst., assigns to me an undue share of glory in attrib- 
uting to me the voice and talent of asinger! The little incident he 
alludes to has been so often and so incorrectly related that I will 
offer you the true version. In 1849 I was at San Francisco, which 
then little resembled the magnificent city that now bears that name, 
and one day I received a sort of deputation of very western-looking 
dilettanti, who desired to engage my services for a concert at a little 
place called Venezia, which resembled Venezia, the Queen of the 
Adriatic, as little as their style and costume resembled yours. But 
it was not for me to show myself fastidious in a half-civilized com- 
munity, whose love of art was significantly attested by their willing- 
ness to repay my services in genuine gold-dust, a a Cadifornienne, 
so I smilingly closed with the bargain. 

On arriving at the Venezia of the Sacramento, on the evening of 
the concert, | found such a public assembled as I never witnessed, 
and shall, in all probability, mever see again. Not one of the fair 
sex was to be seen (I believe Venezia was as yet an Eden without an 
Eve—at least, a concert-going Eve), but the spacious sanded far- 
ferre was crowded with men of every imaginable variety of color, 
race and nationality—whites, blacks, creoles, quadroons, redskins, 
Europeans, Africans, Malays, Indians, Chinese—some fully arrayed, 
others half-clothed in stuffs of every color, among which the red 


The Musical Visitor. 


I remained cool and majestic. When my distinguished audience 
had subsided, I advanced and bowed with my usual grace. “‘ Is there 
not among this honorable company one who would be so kind as to 
lend me a piano?’’ I said. 

Up jumped a red-shirted digger. ‘Wall, I know a piany, four 
mile off up the hills, as belongs to a Portugee. He's a good feller, 
an’ ‘ud give it for the evening, if two chaps ‘ud help me bring it 
along.” 

A roar of applause greeted this brilliant idea, and off started, not 
three, but twenty sinewy fellows, while I and my novel publi 
amused each other as best we could. At last appeared the instru 
ment, amidst a general burst of enthusiasm. But what an instru 
ment! An old English square of six octaves, three of which were 
dumb! No matter! ‘ Contre fortune bon ceur,” thought I, as | sat 
down before the venerable ruin. I did my best with the keys that 
would speak, and luckily they opened the hearts of my auditory, for 
never have I had, before or since, a more brilliant success. Often 
have I laughed over my concert at Venezia on the Sacramento, 
where, I confess, I ta/4ed as much as I played, but where | certainly 
did not simg/ Use this letter as you please, dear Commettaut, and 
believe me ever Your most devoted 

HENRI HERZ 
rT 


THE MUSIC OF THE PAST. 


Nae poets tell of “‘ dying strains,’’ and it is only a step further to 
strains that are dead, or, at least, slumbering so remotely and 
in such occult retreats that not a stray snore betrays their 

whereabouts. 

Let Wagner ventilate his ‘‘ music of the future,’’ the very name of 
which has a vagueness about it akin to the “ music of the spheres 
There can be no music of the future, since, as the future is always in 
futuro, how can we infuse it with music any more than we can cram 
it with meat and drink? We have no creditable authority for any 
music of the future except the “last trump,” and if Wagner has ever 
played that, he must surely have cheated Old Nick in the dark. 

The music of the past is a palpable, tangible evidence. Dead it 
may be to the ears of the present generation, but it lives in memory, 
which it agitates with its air-waves in the still hours of the night 
“when stars are in the quiet skies,’ and the waker throws himself on 
the back-trail that leads to the days when roses imparted their hues 
to every object, and all was lovely and serene. 

The first music of which I have any distinct remembrance was of 
the Mother Goose school, interpreted by nurse-maids according t 
their gifts, which were oftener scant than otherwise. That was vocal 
music, which never seems to have haunted me, and followed me 
through life, like the strains produced by instruments awakened into 
melody by wind. A comb, with a piece of brown paper folded over 
its teeth, was the very first wind instrument I remember to have 
heard. By placing this instrument against one’s teeth and blowing 
upon it, sounds resembling the “ping’’ of a very large mosquito 
were produced, and these could be modulated at will simply by 
turning on a tune, asin singing. As Pan instructed the youthful 
Apollo in the use of his reed pipes, so do I remember how these 
rosy maids used to guide me in the production of tuneful airs from 
this simplest of horns—the horn-comb. * 

When I had learned to play ‘“‘ Rosseau’s Dream" upon it, all diffi 
culty had vanished. Thenceforth I was a virtuoso upon the instru 
ment, and consequently a nuisance to the neighborhood and a sul 
ject for the vituperation of all quiet people. But the comb, as an 
instrument of noise, has long since ceased to touch the chords of 
children’s sympathies. 

The old musical glasses, from which came wailing melodies, were 








flannel of the diggings largely predominated. I advanced gaily to 
the front of the platform that had been hastily erected, and was re- | 
ceived with a loud and prolonged chorus of whistling and stamping, 
which, I suppose, was the local style of ovation. I bowed modestly, 
and gracefully turned round to seek my instrument. Imagine my 
consternation when I found there was none! The piano had been 
forgotten! I have heard of cooks so clever as to make omelets 
without eggs, civets de Hievre without hares; but where is the pianist 
who can execute a solo without an instrument? I made my embar- 
rassment speedily known to my intelligent public, and from many 
hundred stalwart lungs pealed forth a merry roar of laughter. At 
last a Yankee wag bawled out: 

“Wall, stranger, sing, ef ye hev'n't a piany !”’ 

This sally provoked a fresh burst of polyglot merriment. 


evolved with a wet finger. To what limbo of instruments that are 
no longer played upon, but played out, have they been consigne d? 
They should be dear to memory, if only for their association with 
Oliver Goldsmith, in whose “ Vicar of Wakefield”’ familiar mention 
of Shakespeare and the “ musical glasses" is made. 

Some few years ago these glasses were played by a celebrated ven- 
triloquist as a kind of interlude between the parts of his entertain 
ment, and I remember how all the young people who heard him 
damaged their diaphragms in trying to produce ventriloquial effects, 
and ransacked the pantries for all the tumblers and wine-glasses 
that could be found, which were arranged to the best of their ability 
according to the chromatic scale. ‘eye 

Was it not Benedick who was the great admirer of wind instru- 
ments, and so violently opposed fiddles and mandolins? His quota 





“Ay! ya! si! goot! sing! sing!” 


tion is full of meaning referring to such, 
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THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 











The most unique music, and the only one of the kind, so far as 
my knowledge goes, was the famous Russian Horn Band, which is 
said to be extinct ever since the time Plaucus was Consul. This re- 
markable band was organized, I think, by the then Emperor of Rus- 
sia, by whom license was at one time accorded to the serfs compos- 
ing it to travel through Europe with an impresario and give per- 
formances. Its peculiarity consisted in the fact that each of the 
performers—some twenty in all—blew but one note, The principle 
was somewhat the same as that of the musical bells played by the 
Swiss ringers, who followed-each other, touch and go, with a single 
ring. The instruments used by these Russians were simple, straight 
horns, made of silver or other white metal, varying in length from a 
foot to ten or twelve feet, and wide in proportion. 
ficult to realize the possibility of producing complicated music’ by 
such means, but they did it, and their performance was known to be 
one of the most wonderful things that is possible to conceive, The 
twenty men at the horns, with their one note apiece, were as one 
man playing upon one horn of the mellowest tone, and fitted with 
keys running upon no end of scale. It was as much a machine, 
that Russian Horn Band, as is an orchestrion, or any other such in- 
strument wound up to play for a certain time. There can never be 
another band like it, for serfdom is abolished in Russia, and who 
but a serf would allow himself to be converted into something like a 
brass wheel belonging to the machinery of a clock? They also 
played upon reeds, graduated in length like the horns, and with 
equal precision as to time, Lost music! It shall never be heard 
again. 

Venerable among wind instruments is the jewsharp, to evolve 
pleasant melodies from which the player must possess not only an 
ear for music, but likewise a tooth. It has fallen into desuetude now, 
having long since been superseded by that new-fangled phenome- 
non, the mouth accordion. Occasionally the jewsharp is to be seen 
in the windows of small huckster-shops in company with bars of yel- 
low soap, sticks of old-time peppermint candy and fly-blown lace 
valentines of thirty years’ keeping. But, as an accomplishment, the 
playing of the jewsharp is no longér popular, and it has taken its 
place upon the list of lost music. It was possible to produce very 
tolerable melody even from this little iron mite. There was a man 


who used to play upon a number of them at once, so that it was said 


he had one to each of his front teeth. Those who heard that man 
play and saw him could not really say as to just how many of these 
little instruments he did manipulate at once. His mouth, it was said, 
looked like an accident, extending from ear to ear; but that was just 
where he had the advantage over ordinary men, for who but he 
could have held such a mouthful of music without letting some of it 
run over the edges of the tune? BRENDA. 
————————_ > ae 


DR. ROOT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY—XIII. 
[All rights reserved.|} 


ND now to return to Paris. After the first of May, 1851, the 
Americans that came from London were in a state of great 
mortification and disgust at the United States exhibit in the 

great Crystal Palace Exposition—the first affair of the kind in which 
all nations united. They said that the United States Commissioner 
had insisted upon a large space, and that it was not half filled, and 
that the chief things there were some plows and a barrel of 
shoe-pegs. That was extravagant, of course, but the American 
department did look plain and uninviting in comparison with the 
elegant profusion of things from the older and nearer nations; but 
more of that later. 

Soon after the fourth of July one of my American friends and I 
started for London en route for home. This gentleman was Levi P. 
Homer, a young Bostonian, who had been studying music abroad for 
a year or two, and had been with us at Madame Maffit’s for a few 
weeks. He was afterward Professor of Music in Harvard College, 
and was, I think, the immediate predecessor of the present occupant 
of that office. He died many years ago. We left Paris on a Friday 
morning, and arrived in London that afternoon. The first thing that 
attracted my attention there was an announcement of the “ Mes- 
siah’’ at Exeter Hall. It was to be given that evening. My friend 
was too much shaken up by that abomination of all travelers—the 
passage across the channel—to go, and | was scarcely better, but I 
could not miss that opportunity. It was a magnificent performance— 
six hundred in the chorus, a large orchestra and organ; Clara No- 
vello, Miss Dolby, Sims Reeves and Carl Formes (at his best) taking 
the solos, and all under the direction of Sir Michael Costa. The or- 
atorio was not ‘“‘cut,"’ and took four hours in performance. The 
alto was sung mostly by men, and one reason of the great perfection 
of the chorus work was that a large proportion of the singers on all 
the parts knew the music by heart, and could keep their eyes upon 
the conductor. 


It does seem dif- | 





An incident illustrating the loyalty of the English people to their 
old favorites comes freshly to my mind in connection with that con- 
cert. I was early, and found myself seated by a stout, plainly 
dressed man, who, with myself, was evidently much interested in 
seeing the audience gather. After a while the members of the or- 
chestra began to take their places, and when an old man with a vio- 
loncello entered, the audience applauded, my neighbor joining heart- 
ily. The old man bowed and quietly took his seat, I said: ‘*‘ What 
is that applause for?’’ ‘Oh, that’s Mr. Lindley,” responded my 
neighbor, with a strong Yorkshire accent; “he used to be a great 
solo player, and we always give him a hand in remembrance of old 
times."" I remembered then to have heard that name as the famous 
‘cellist of the previous generation. This led to further conversation 
with the good-natured Yorkshireman, who was much interested to 
learn that | was an American. He introduced a young lady who 
was sitting by his side by saying: ‘* My daughter and I always come 
up to London when they sing the ‘Messiah.’"’ A week from that 
night the same company precisely gave “ Elijah.” The value of 
those two performances to me in after years was very great. They 
were authentic and authoritative, both for tempos and style. Of the 
‘“‘ Messiah "’ the tradition was in a direct line from its great author, 
and ‘‘ Elijah"’ had been conducted by Mendelssohn himself but a 
few years before in Birmingham. 

The day after we arrived in London we went tothe Crystal Palace, 
the same magnificent building that is now in Sydenham. It was then 
in Hyde Park. As we approached we noticed an odd-looking ma- 
chine on one side of the entrance, evidently not thought worthy a 
place inside. The papers made a good deal of fun of it, as they had 
of several other ‘‘ Yankee notions,” not realizing what a commotion 
that weather-beaten apparatus would make when the time for test 
and trial came. It was a McCormick Reaper. 

When I entered the United States Department I went up to a 
short, thick-set man, with a most jovial and contented expression of 
countenance, who was sitting on a high box swinging his feet in true 
Yankee fashion. ‘‘ Why, Hobbs, what are you doing here?” was 
my first greeting. I had not seen him since the old Musical Educa- 
tion Society days in Boston, where he was one of my cronies on the 
base. He was a machinist by trade, and I knew him then as a 
bright, pushing fellow. ‘Oh, I’m representing the Day & Newell 
lock.”’ ‘ Well, how are you getting along?’ “ First-rate; look in 
the papers to-morrow and you'll see."’ I told him I had but just 
come, and did not know what was going on. Would he tell me all 
about it? ‘‘ Well, the Bramah lock has been the great lock of Eng- 
land for a long time. It is on the vaults and safes of the Bank of 
England, and is used everywhere here as the best. There has been 
a safe in the window of its sales-room for years with this legend upon 
it: ‘There are twenty pounds within this safe which will be given 
to any one who can pick this lock.'"” ‘And are you going to do 
it?’’ ‘Yes; I have been to see it to-day, and have told them that I 
should open it to-morrow.” “And are you sure you can do it?” 
“Yes; I don’t like the idea of picking a lock, but that is the best 
way to introduce mine, and, besides, that twenty pounds will come 
in handy.” And he did it. It took him just as many minutes as 
there were pounds that went into his pocket, and it made a great sale 
for his lock. I think it was subsequently used in the bank and other 
public places. 

The first sewing machine was there in charge of two brothers who 
had been members of Park Street choir. A Philadelphia chair- 
maker had a new reclining chair that could be adjusted in many 
ways. Prince Albert, who was the projector of the great enterprise, 
and Queen Victoria, used often to go in and look about early in the 
day, before the public was admitted. The Prince was especially in- 
terested in everything that saved labor, or that was made in any way 
for the welfare of the people. One day this Philadelphian, who, by 
the way, was originally from Vermont, was in great spirits. He said: 
“I’ve had the Queen in that chair this mornin’. I put her into all 
the positions I could think of, and the Prince he laughed well, and 
now I'm goin’ to puta sign up: ‘The Queen has set in that chair, 
and anybody else who wants to set in it has got to pay a shillin’.’” 
We left our enterprising countryman anticipating great results from 
his scheme. 

Of the general and costly magnificence of the Exposition it is not 
worth while to speak, for the world is familiar with such things now. 
One thing, however, that was there, has not been seen in any other 
country, and that was the ‘* Kohinoor,” the enormous diamond be- 
longing to the British crown jewels. In this case it was the real arti- 
cle, and not the paste substitute which has sometimes been shown. 
It was in an octagonal glass and iron case, on an iron pedestal, and 
was surrounded by a strong railing that prevented people from get- 
ting within two or three feet of it, rg to further protect it was 
guarded day and night by four soldiers. 


When the time came for examining the exhibits and awarding the 
prizes a great change took place in the public mind in regard to the 









































































American Department. The rusty, weather-beaten machine, that had 


been the butt of so many jokes at the expense of the Yankees, was | 


taken out onto a smooth English grain field and set going. The ef- 
fect was magical. Could this be the ungainly thing they had laughed 
at? Such reaping had not been dreamed of. The Englishman 
loves fair play, and we got full credit for that and many other things 
that had not seemed to be of much account until they were put to 
use. To crown all, about the same time the new yacht “ America” 
beat the English yacht squadron in a race off the Isle of Wight. 
The Americans held up their heads after that, and were a little 


ashamed that they had distrusted the ability of Uncle Sam to hold | 


his own in this contest of nations. 


We stayed in London about four weeks, and then went to South- | 
ampton, where the Havre steamers touched, and took the Humboldt | 


for home. It was a remarkably smooth voyage, though one incident 
as we neared our coast I shall never forget. I was a little seasick 
all the way—just enough to be nervous and apprehensive, especially 
after hearing stories of running into icebergs or fishing craft, and 
the marvelous things about the density of the fog banks off New- 
foundland. But one night I went to bed quite peaceful, for the 


moon was bright and the air clear, and the ocean almost as calm as | 


a mill-pond. About midnight, however, I was awakened by sudden 
orders and hurried footsteps overhead, and felt immediately that the 
ship's side had hit against something, for she heeled over in a most 
perceptible and alarming way. I sprang out of my berth and called 
to Mr. Homer, who occupied the upper one, that the ship had struck 
something. I thought of fishing smacks and icebergs, and was in a 
state of great nervous excitement while trying to get into my clothes. 
I feared every moment that something worse would happen. My 
friend started to get out of his berth, but, being but half awake, lost 
his balance and came down on my back as! was stooping over to 
put on my shoes. I thought the ship had gone to the bottom. | be- 
lieve I was never so frightened before, or sae ever been since. As 
soon as I recovered I rushed upon deck, and found we were within 
a hundred yards of the rocks of Cape Race, the eastern point of 
Newfoundland. Strange as it may seem, the officers of the ship had 
made a mistake in their reckoning, and did not suppose they were 
within a hundred mile8 of the cape. They took the wall before them 
for a fog bank, and if every man had not been at his post when they 
discovered their error, and had not obeyed the sudden orders in- 
stantly, we should have crashed straight on to the rocks and gone 
down like a broken egg-shell. We afterward learned that our cap- 
tain had been on the Havre packets (sailing vessels) many years, 
but that this was his first voyage on a steamer. He said it was a re- 
ceding wave that made the ship heel over, but she went into dry- 
dock when we arrived in New York, and was there some weeks, so 
we knew she was hit. 

It was a hot August morning when we landed, and I remember 
thinking that everybody we met on Broadway looked sick—they 
were so pale and thin. The contrast to the ruddy English people we 
iad just left was striking. New Yorkers and the American people 
generally are healthier looking now than they were in those days. 
The women wear thicker shoes and take more exercise, and both 
men and women know better about eating, drinking, and the laws 
of health generally. ‘ 
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MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 


{From Our Regular Correspondent. } 


Lonpbon, October 5, 1889. 


HE London winter concert season is just upon the point of be- 
ginning, and, indeed, little Otto Hegner’s concerts have al- 


a 


musical fixtures. 


LEEDS TRIENNIAL FESTIVAL 


Is to take place on the gth, roth, 11th and 12th insts. 
inally been intended to include in the programs of the festival a new 
work by Brahms. 
clared that he was unable to compose anything specially for Leeds, 
owing to ill-health. Brahms being out of the question, the whole of 
the novelties of the festival are by Englishmen. They include Dr. 
Hubert Parry's setting of Pope's “Ode to St. Cecilia's Day,” Mr. 
Frederick Corder's dramatic cantata “ The Sword of Argantyr,”’ Dr. 
William Creser’s cantata composed to the libretto by the late Dr. 


Hueffer, and entitled “ The Sacrifice of Freia,”’ Prof. Stanford's set- | 


ting of Lord Tennyson's “ Voyage of Maeldune,” and a_ new Scot- 
tish Violin Concerto, entitled “‘ Pibroch,”’ by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 
These works are to be conducted by their respective composers. 


ready commenced. We give below a resume of forthcoming | 


It had orig- | 


An offer was made to that gentleman, who de- | 





THE FORTHCOMING CONCERT SEASON, 


1 
The winter concert season of 1889-90 will commence on the oth 
inst., when the first of three concerts will be given by Senor Sara 
| sate, and the Crystal Palace concerts will commence "In regard to 
the program at the first Palace concert on the 1gth, Beethoven's Sym 
phony in C minor will be given, Madame Roger-Miclos will play 
Saint-Saens’ Second Concerto in G minor, and Mr. Lloyd will sing 
the Prayer from “ Rienzi’’ and Mr. Manns’ serenade “‘O Moon of 
| Night."’ The program will likewise include the Prelude to ‘‘ Tann 
| hauser,’’ which was performed for the first time at Dresden on Octo 
ber 19, 1845. At the second concert Mr. Albeniz will play Schu- 
mann’s Pianoforte Concerto, and the first performance in England 
will be given of the Symphony in B-flat by Dr. Bernhard Scholtz. 
Scholtz is one of the most distinguished musicians and contrapuntists 
in Germany. He edited the book on ‘‘ Counterpoint, Canon and 
Fugue,’ by his master, Dr. Dehn, and his compositions include 
| besides the symphony in question, which was written some years 
ago—four operas, a “‘ Requiem,” two overtures, and a vast quantity 


|of songs, choruses and pianoforte pieces. His symphony, which is 
his Op. 60, is said to be extremely popular in Germany. At the third 
concert, on November 2d, will be produced a concert overtur: 


“Robert Bruce,” by Mr. F.J. Simpson; Mr. Hans Wessley will pl 
Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto, the symphony will be Schumanr 
B-flat, and a selection will be given from the “‘ Meistersinger On 





| November gth the symphony will be that of Hermann Gotz, a Rhap 
sody in A and D by Lalo will be produced for the first time, and 
| Miss Fanny Davies will play Beethoven's Concerto in E-flat. Mer 
| delssohn’s “St. Paul”’ will be given on November 16th. On No 
| vember 23d Miss Nettie Carpenter will play Saint-Saens’ Concert 
| stuck, the symphony will be Beethoven in A, and Liszt's symphon 
| poem, “ Festklange,’’ will be given for the first time at the Crystal 
Palace. On November 30th will be performed Sullivan's ‘“ Ma 
beth "’ music, together with Mr. Hamish McCunn's “Ship o° the 
| Fiend” and Brahms’ Second Symphony in D. On December 7th 
| Miss Marian Osborn will make her first appearance at the Crystal 
| Palace, and will play “Beethoven's Pianoforte Concerto G; Mr 
| Frederick Cliffe’s Symphony in C, originally produced by Mr 


| Manns last April, will be repeated; and the Flemish vocalist, M 
| Emil Blauwaert, will sing. 


| On December 14th, when Mr. Manns will be in Glasgow, Mr. 
| Cowen will conduct for the first time his new dramatic cantata, ‘‘ St. 
| John’s Eve.” In this work Mr. Bennett, the librettist, has based his 


| story upon one of the superstitions attending the eve of the feast of 
| St. John the Baptist. A rose is to be gathered at midnight on that 


| es : . . : 
| day, and if it preserve its freshness until Christmas the sweetheart 


| who plucks the flower from the breast of the maiden will be accorded 
her hand. In the present instance the village swain imagines he 
has secured the bride, when on Christmas Day he takes the unfaded 
| rose from the maiden's kerchief. The young ‘squire had, however 
(somewhat meanly), appropriated the real rose beforehand, and the 


| love duet which precedes the final chorus shows that the ‘squire, and 
| not the villager, wili become the rose maiden’s husband. The musi 
includes a solo in which the contralto narrates the legend, a country 
| deuce a long scene after the maiden has plucked the rose, a song to 
| the zephyr by the young ‘squire, and in the last section a Christmas 
|carol, sung in the ‘squire’s hall on Christmas Day, and the love 
| duet, to which reference has already been made. The part of the 
| ‘squire will be sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd, that of the villager by Mr. 
| Plunkett Green, and that of the maiden by Miss MacIntyre. In the 
course of the same afternoon will likewise be produced Edvard 
| Grieg’s ballad ‘‘ Landkjending,” for baritone soloist, chorus and or- 
chestra, Op. 31. As Grieg has already passed his Op. 46, the ballad 


|in question must have been written some time ago. After the con 
| certs are resumed, on February 8th, Mr. Hamish McCunn's Scottish 
|cantata ‘“‘Bonnie Kilmeny”"’ will be produced for the first time in 
| London. 

| Madame Patti's concerts will be given at the Albert Hall on Octo 
| ber 21st, November 4th and 18th. 

| The London Symphony Concerts, under the direction of Mr. Hen 
} 


schel, will be given on six Thursday evenings between November 

14th and February 20th. The programs have not yet been settled 
The London Ballad Concerts, which are among the most popular 

entertainments of the winter, will be given on nine Wednesday 


| evenings and six mornings between November 20th and March igth. 
Among other concerts may likewise be mentioned four to be given 
by Sir Charles Halle and the famous Manchester orchestra, between 
| November 22d and February 7th; Mr. Carter's National Concerts at 


|the Albert Hall; the usual St. Andrew's Night Scottish Ballad Con- 
| cert, at St. James’ Hall, on November 30th ; and a host of rec itals 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
| Brahms’ new patriotic “‘Ode™ for double chorus was last month 
| produced at Hamburg by Dr. Von Bulow. It is in three parts, the 
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first dealing with the battle of Leipzig, which commenced, and the 
second with the battle of Sedan, which consolidated German unity, 
while the third section contains a warning against pride, and a 
solemn hymn of thanksgiving for peace. 

Dr. J. F. Bridge, of Westminster Abbey, is actively progressing 
with a new oratorio upon a somewhat elaborate scale intended for 
one of the festivals, though for which is, we believe, not yet definitely 
fixed. 

Offenbach's ofera-bouffe ‘‘ The Brigands”’ was revived for a very 
brief run at the Avenue last month, It has now been withdrawn. 

A new English opera, entitled ‘The Rose of Windsor,” the li- 
bretto by Mr. Walter Parke and music by Mr. Bond Andrews, was 
produced at the Queen's Theater, Manchester, last month, by Mad- 
ame Ilma Norina’s company. The story deals with the adventures 
of a rose queen, who, expecting the return of her lover, meets in- 
stead King Henry VIII. and his courtiers, and is rescued from their 
unwelcome attentions by her swain, assisted by Herne the Hunter. 
The music is said to be pretty. 

Sir John Stainer has requested Dr. Hubert Parry, the ‘‘ Choragus”’ 
of the University, to deliver at Oxford this term three lectures on the 
‘‘ History of Music,’’ commencing with the earliest attempts at har- 
mony and finishing with the condition of music at the dawn of the 
fifteenth century. Dr. Parry has willingly consented, and the lect- 
ures will be continued in succeeding terms until he has given some- 
thing like a complete history of music, when it is hoped they will be 
published. 

Mr. W. Barclay Squire has, it is said, just discovered in a convent 
in the Austrian Tyrol several Masses, in three parts, attributed to the 
famous English musician, John Dunstable, who flourished in the 
early part of the fifteenth century, and who was once absurdly 
enough credited with being the “‘ inventor" of counterpoint. There 
is no doubt that Dunstable was in his day a great musician, and was 
practically the chief of his contemporaries, amongst whom were Du- 
fay and Binchois. Down to date very little of his music has been 
known. A three-part song was discovered some years ago in the 
Vatican, and there are two specimens of Dunstable’s work in the 
British Museum, the first, according to the notice of the musician, 
written by Mr. Barclay Squire himself, being ‘‘ an enigma which has 
not been deciphered."" Others of Dunstable’s compositions were 
found at Bologna and elsewhere, and these, down to the date of Mr. 
Barclay Squire's recent find, were supposed to be all the composi- 
tions yet extant of a truly remarkable man. At any rate, if these 
three Masses be genuine music, which date before the Wars of the 
Roses, they ought to be of great historical interest. 

According to the continental papers Prince Henry of Prussia is 
the latest recruit to the ranks of royal composers. It is said that he 
has just finished a hymn for orchestra (probably chorus and orches- 
tra is meant), and that it has been put in study by the choir attached 
to the first division of the German Fleet. 

The veteran tenor, Mr. Sims Reeves, on the 30th ult. began at 
Accrington his .arewell tour of the English provinces. At first his 
concerts, which will be given at intervals of two or three days, will 
be limited to the smaller towns. Scotland and the greater English 
cities will not be touched till after Christmas, and the “ final’ fare- 
well is expected to be taken in London in the course of the next 
summer season, 


A REMARKABLE MUSICAL MEMORY. 


(Qwoa~ 
NAY BITING in the Dramatic News, John Earnest McCann says 


t ¥ of his dead friend Francis S. Saltus, half-brother of Edgar 
A’ Saltus: ‘‘ Born thirty-nine years ago in what was then ar- 
tistic, literary and musical New York, he became, before he was one- 
and-twenty, one of the most remarkable youths of that day. His 
father was one of the New World's wealthy men, and spared neither 
money nor care in making the pathways of his two loved sons thick 
with roses. Both had all young men could wish for, or old men 
grant. The one of whom I write was a born genius. Everything 
was bestowed upon him: beauty, address, magnetism, talent. He 
was sent to Europe. In the gay capitals of the old world he met his 
demi-gods—Hugo, Gautier, Baudelaire, Sardou, Glatagny and Dumas. 
He lived and loved in Spain, Russia, France and Sweden, the fair 
land of Normandy, Italy, England, Ireland, Persia, Asia; and he 
learned all the languages of these countries without an effort. He 
could sit down before a piano and play every known grand opera, 
from beginning to end, without a printed note. He could give you 
the original casts of the operas, their histories, and the histories of 
the men who composed them. He spoke thirteen languages fluently, 
and wrote in twenty. He was the author of a marvellous comic his- 
tory of England, of Rome, of America. He wrote an opera that ran 
for one hundred nights in Paris eighteen years ago. He was the 
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Paris, Madrid, Rome and London correspondent of the old New 
York AMai/. He wrote the shortest play that was ever written, pro- 
duced in Paris eighteen or twenty years ago. From the rise to the 
fall of the curtain only fifty-eight seconds elapsed. More than half 
the witty, audacious and humorous squibs which have been credited 
to his intellectual inferiors during the past ten years, in the papers of 
this country, were his. He would sit down before a piano and im- 
provise in the most heavenly way. If a lyric in peed ye corner of 
a paper appealed to him, he would immediately wed it to the most 
delicious melody. He died like Heine, with a squib on his lips— 
Heine whom he worshiped! The man who wrote “‘ The Witch of 
Endor,” ‘‘ Lazarus,"’ “‘ Babylon,” ‘‘Judas,"’ ‘‘Flasks and Flagons,”’ 
“ Carthage,”’ “ Profiles and Pastels,” fifteen volumes of squibs, poems, 
plays, stories, newspaper articles, which have been published; a 
‘Life of Donizetti '’ (a labor of twelve years), and a large iron safe 
filled with unpublished MSS., ought to have a greater eulogist. | 
think, as the years roll away, that time will shower upon his tomb the 
buds and blossoms fame refused to give. Although at times he looked 
upon the passing regiment through smoky and pessimistic glasses, 
yet his heart was in the right place—and it was even bigger than his 
brain.” 
$e 2 $$ 


PSALMS AND HYMNS. 


entitled ‘‘ Psalms and Hymns,” from which the following pas- 
sages are taken : 

‘The whole Bible, it has been well said, rings with music, At the 
creation we are told that ‘the morning stars sang together, and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy.’ On the first Christmas morn we hear 
the chorus of the celestial choir, the sweetness of the angels’ song. 
The whole volume of Scripture fitly closes, as Milton says, with ‘a 
sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and harping symphonies.’ 

‘St. Luke has been well called ‘the first Christian hymnologist.’ 
He alone has preserved to us the ‘ Benedictus,’ the ‘ Magnificat, the 
‘Nune Dimittis,’ the ‘Gloria in Excelsis.’ Iteis difficult to discover 
the exact time when hymns, in the modern meaning of the term, 
began to be used. In the Epistles we find apparently more than one 
fragment of early Christian hymns. We know that the first believers 
were wont to ‘ sing hymns to Christ as God’; but, speaking generally, 
the Jewish Psalter appears to have been the chief hymn-book of the 
early Church. To St. Ambrose, the great Archbishop of Milan, be- 
longs the high honor of being ‘the father of Latin hymnology’ ; he not 
only wrote hymns, but also composed the music to which they were 
sung. In the Middle Ages the use of hymns was general ; they played 
a great part in the time of the Reformation ; and since then they have 
become more and more a recognized power for good. In modern 
religious revivals the singing of — hymns to popular tunes ap- 
pears the most striking feature of ¢ e movement. 

“It is interesting to notice how many of our favorite hymns are, as 
it were, consecrated by the history of their composition. They are 
pages of autobiography. They were written with the life's blood ot 
their authors. ‘Jerusalem the Golden’ tells us of the hopes and aspi- 
rations of the medizval monk, Bernard of Cluny. ‘God moves in a 
mysterious way ' was written by William Cowper, on recovery from a 
fit of mental derangement, during which he had attempted suicide. 
‘ Oft in danger, oft in woe,’ was scribbled on the backs of some mathe- 
matical papers by Henry Kirke White. ‘ Abide with me, fast falls 
the eventide,’ derives touching interest from the fact that it was writ 
ten by Henry Lyte on the Sunday evening after having preached his 
last sermon on earth. ‘Lead, kindly Light,’ the finest, and perhaps 
the most popular of our hymns, is said to have been composed by 
John Henry Newman, as he tossed on the blue waters of the Mediter 
ranean, when his soul was hovering between the Church of England 
and the Church of Rome. 

“ Again, Psalms and Hymns have had a most powerful influence 
in inspiring the hearts of men in time of difficulty and danger. It 
was with hymns that the camp of William the Conqueror resounded 
on the eve of the battle of Hastings. It was with the words of Luther's 
hymn that the Protestant soldiers charged to victory. The sailors o! 
Francis Drake chanted David's Psalms as they ploughed the virgi' 
waves of the Pacific. It was with the inspiring words of the 68th 
Psalm ringing in their ears that Cromwell's Ironsides crushed their 
enemies at Dunbar. 

“ And if Psalms and Hymns have inspired with enthusiasm the 
souls of the righteous, they have also cheered and comforted the sor- 
rowful and the sad. It was the 31st Psalm that cheered the soul of 
Savonarola in his Florentine prison. It was the 56th Psalm tha‘ 
brought fresh hope and comfort to Luther. It was the 55th Psalm 
that soothed Darnley on the night of his treacherous murder. ‘By 
the Psalms Augustine was consoled on his conversion and on bis 


ey ems the signature John Vaughan, Church Bells has an article 


























death-bed. 
in persecution. With the words of a Psalm Polycarp, Columba, Hilde- 
brand, Bernard, Francis of Assisi, Huss, Jerome of Prague, Xavier, 
Melancthon, Jewell, breathed their last.’ As the Prince Consort lay 
dying he asked that the beautiful hymn of Toplady's ‘ Rock of Ages,’ 
might be read to him. A copy of the hymn, ‘ How sweet the name 
of Jesus sounds,’ had for years hung round the wall of Dean Stanley's 
bedroom in such a way that these words might be the first to catch 
his opening eyes. And many will remember how, when Bishop Han- 
nington was being dragged along the ground by his savage perse- 
cutors a few days before his martyrdom, he comforted himself by 
singing ‘ Safe in the arms of Jesus.’ 

“Let us lastly notice the catholicity of our hymn-books. The 
hymns are drawn from the most diverse sources. ‘ We hear in them,’ 
said the late Archbishop Tait, ‘ theever-living voices of early Christian 
fathers, of mediaeval saints, of Lutheran reformers, of some modern 


Roman Catholics, of many English and American Nonconformists. | 
These all unite with our own Church's poets and divines of every | 
school in raising our thoughts in our holiest moments to the throne | 
We use the words of early fathers, as St. Ambrose and | 
Prudentius ; of mediaeval saints, as St. Thomas Aquinas and St. | 


of God.’ 


Francis Xavier; of Angelican clergymen, as Ken and Keble; of 
modern Romanists, as Newman and Faber; of Presbyterians, as Bax- 
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By the Psalms Chrysostom and Athanasius were cheered | 
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year 1861. The well-known American impresario, Mr. Ullmann: 
being present at her debut, had no difficulty in forming a judgmen' 
as to her present merits and future prospects, and he engaged her a! 
once for the grand concerts at the New York Academy of Musi 

Here her success was fully confirmed, and with this stamp of cu 

rency upon her, she commenced a tour through the principal 
of the North American States, in each of which the musical pul 
unhesitatingly ratified the verdict of the metropolis. 

During the civil war, which worked havoc with the American the 
aters for a time, Carlotta Patti made her debut on the operatic stage 
The managers of the opera-house were at the end of their wits to 
discover an attraction strong enough to fix the attention of this wa 
bewildered people, and luckily bethought them of persuading Car 
lotta Patti to make her debut on the stage, a step which she had al 

| ways had'the greatest reluctance to take, owing to a slight defect in 
|her gait, the result of an accident in her childhood. This appeal 
came to her in so strong a form—as one which, if successful, offered 
the only probable resource to save them from the most complete 
financial discomfiture—that M'lle Patti courageously overcame her 
objections. The brilliancy of the debutante's vocalism, her hand 
some and expressive countenance, and her natural grace of manner, 
added to her decided power of dramatic expression, won her a warm 
reception. During this engagement, which answered all the expe 


cities 


lie 


ter and Bonar; of so-called Methodists, as Toplady and Wesley ; of | tations based upon it and entirely restored the opera-house to pros 


Moravians, as Cennick and Montgomery. 
forget our differences, and join with the saints of every age in ap- 


For once, as it were, we | perity, M'lle Patti played many of her sister Adelina's parts. 


After 
| her appearance on the lyric stage, Carlotta again visited the princi 
£ £ I 


proaching and praising God. And thus our hymn-books bear witness | pal cities of the Northern States, and drew large audiences, both as 


to the inward unity of Christendom. They tell us, that amid the out- 


ward differences of ceremonial and creed, all true Christians are one. | 


They proclaim the doctrine of the communion of saints. They em- 
body the truth, so full of hope and consolation to loving hearts, that 
in the language of Heaven and in the light of eternity, there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, neither Catholic nor Protestant, neither Churchman 
nor Dissenter, but all are one in Christ Jesus.” 

It may well be added the music of our Psalms and Hymns partakes 
of the catholicity of their words, from the earliest Gregorian chant to 
the latest modern hymn tune. Indeed it is not out of place to note 
that sacred music, the earthly emblem of eternal praise, is not only an 
unfailing source of spiritual power and comfort, but is one of the 
Church's most catholic gifts. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF CARLOTTA PATTI. 


for an unfortunate limp, which made her shy of appearing on 
the stage, might even have surpassed her in fame. By birth 
she was an Italian. 





the Pergola, that Carlotta was born. Her father, Salvatore Patti, was 
a singer of distinction. Carlotta’s baby fingers must have beat time 


ARLOTTA shone hardly inferior to her gifted sister, and but | 


é It was in Florence, in 1840, while her mother | 
once known in opera as the Barili) was fulfilling an engagement at | 


| an operatic performer and a concert singer. 
Carlotta Patti made immense sums by her concert tours, and was 
Queen Victoria 


| a welcome guest at more than one European court 
| declared that “never in her life had any singer so charmed and 
| pleased her,’ and her triumphs on the Continent were phenomenal 
| In Paris and Berlin she had repeated ovations. She owed her su 
|cess to her remarkable voice, to her assurance, the audacity of her 
| vocalization, and to her marvelous staccato. The charm of her pet 
son, her naturally poetic grace, and the correctness of her enuncia 
| tion, based on the best dramatic rules, also helped her \ } 


Herald. 


rh 
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AMERICAN MUSIC AT THE FAIR. 


TION AND 


| 


| MR. STANTON’S SUGGESTIONS AS TO CONCERTS AND OPERAS—EDUCA 
ART. 
@* C. STANTON, of the Metropolitan Opera House, who has 
: been appointed to represent the amusement interests on the 
(e ‘ < - . “ . 
=e World's Fair Committee, in a talk with a 7?2éune reporter, 
| gave some interesting views of what the great exhibition ought to a 
|complish. ‘‘I think,” he said, “‘ that the fair ought to be made to show 


to many a grand aria which her mother was practicing. Strange to | to Europeans what America has accomplished in education, in musi: 


say, however, though under such circumstances she could not be-| and in art. So far as the drama goes, probably nothing could be 


come, to a certain extent, a musician, her early bent was toward 
painting, which she studied with considerable success, and when she 
finally did make up her mind to devote herself to music she first 
aimed at being a pianist. 
an engagement to sing at the Italian opera in New York, which she 


| 


Mme. Patti, her mother, had been offered | s 


lone 
in direct connection with the fair; it would be a matter for the indi 
vidual enterprise of the city managers. But I think that American 
composers and American musicians ought to have such a chance to 
how the world what they can do as they have never had before 

‘I would suggest a large concert hall on the grounds of the fair, 


had accepted, and when Carlotta was devoting herself to the piano | where daily concerts should be given. Of course they would not be 


she had an opportunity of receiving instructions and counsel from 
the celebrated pianist and composer, Henri Herz, an opportunity 
which she turned to the best account. In the midst of these studies, 
however, she was called upon to perform a mournful task, and one 


which, at her early age, must have deeply impressed her, and tended | chestral concerts, and vocal and choral concerts, and I would not 


i 
| 


confined to the works of Americans, but their compositions should 
be made a leading feature. Many of our musicians are not native 
Americans, but most of them are naturalized or are likely to be, and 
they could represent the music of the country. There might be or 


to throw that tinge of melancholy which was occasionally visible | leave out the military bands, such as Gilmore's, Cappa’s and others. 
. . “ - i . 
in her expression, and heightened in so remarkable a degree the ef-| I think they do a great deal to popularize good music. 


fects of her smile when sunshine breaks through the cloud. One of 
her sisters had married Signor Scola, a musical professor of high 
reputation then, but still higher since as the instructor of Adelina 
and Carlotta Patti. Soon after her marriage symptoms of consump- 
tion appeared, and she was ordered, as a last resource, to try the 
climate of South America. Carlotta accompanied her sister, and 
saw the mournful tragedy out. On her return she found her sister 
Adelina under the tuition of Signor Scola. As much to dissipate the 
gloom which still hung over her spirit as with any definite ulterior 
object, the elder sister became a fellow-pupil under Adelina's mas- 
ter. The emulation which sprang up under these circumstances will 
account for the rapid progress which was made by them, but espe- 
cially by Carlotta, whose more mature age and previous studies gave 
more earnestness and efficiency to her endeavors. Ina year she 
was pronounced an accomplished vocalist, and obtained an engage- 
ment to appear as a concert singer in New York. This was in the 


“] think there are several Americans who are capable of making 
good operas, and I know of some who are already at work. There 
might be a supplementary season of these operas given here at the 
Metropolitan. Music has made great progress in this country within 
the last twenty years. 

“American artists ought to have a chance, too, and I would suggest 
a gallery of American pictures entirely distinct from such other art 
exhibit as there may be. I do not as yet know the views of the artists 
themselves on the subject, but I think it would be an excellent thing. 

“ Europeans do not appreciate at all what progress education iias 
made in America and what a high stage it has reached. | hardly 
know what sort of an exhibit could be made to show this, though 
placing the school-books of twenty years ago beside those of to-day 
would indicate something. I think it could be done in some way. | 
should like to show Europeans what we are doing, from the lowest 





schools to the colleges. We have a right to be proud of it.’ 
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In our next number we shall print a fine as- 
sortment of Christmas music. The anthems, 
like all that have appeared in the VisITOR, are 
prepared expressly for our paper, and have 
never been printed elsewhere. 





In this Vistror our readers will find a full 
supply of music suitable for Thanksgiving. The 
anthems need not, however, be kept altogether 
for that day. They are suitable for any church 
service where bright and joyful music is needed. 

IF extra copies of the Christmas VISITOR are 
likely to be needed by our choir friends, they 
will do well to notify our publishers as soon as 
possible, as the demand is always large and the 
edition may be exhausted early in the month. 


A WELL-KNOWN and prolific composer, now 
residing in America, but who changes localities 
with about the same friskiness as the historic 
flea, has been interviewed. The statement is 
made that a certain song of his has reached a 
sale of 300,000 copies, and that the author’s 
royalty has netted him $150,000. As this par- 
ticular song sells for twenty-five cents retail, we 
are at a loss to reconcile the above figures with 
our primitive method of ‘‘doing sums.” Mehr 
Licht. 


It is difficult to overcome false teaching and 
prejudice. Put Beethoven’s name on a pro- 
gram against a composition by an inferior or 
unknown or American author, and the *‘ cult” 
will go into ecstasy and revel in heavenly 
rapture over the divine composition. Put 
the inferior or unknown or American writer’s 
name on one of Beethoven’s compositions, and 
the piece will be torn to atoms as an actor tears 
a passion to tatters. It will be proclaimed 
vile trash, unworthy to penetrate respectable 
auriculz, and all its crude and faulty points 
will be speedily pointed out and the work un- 
How do we know this? 

Let it be tried again 


stintingly condemned. 
Why, it has been tried, 








in some one of the concerts of the season, and | 
| firing of a gun before hearing the sound of the 
| report—of course on the condition that we are 


| ata fai id is 4 
Wa have examined with mach plessare the | at a fairly considerable distance, as already re 


new Christmas cantata, ‘‘Santa Claus & Co.,”’ | 
and feel sure that our readers who see and use | 


see if we judge wrongly. 


it will concur with us in our opinion, that it is 


one of the very best of the long list of Christ- | 


mas novelties issued by these writers and pub- 


lishers. We would advise those intending to 


get up something of the kind for the holiday | 


season to take this one in hand early, so that 
sufficient rehearsals may be had to make all 


who participate feel at home in their parts. | 


While the beautiful melodies and interesting 


dialogue, etc., will entertain and please, the | c 1 
| the art of music, and their male choruses are 


cantata cannot fail to impress all who listen to 
it by its noble and kindly sentiments and teach- 
ings. 


IN a paper on ‘*Alleged Degeneracy of Sing- | of | 
| citizens for the good example. 


ing,” read by Mr, Clement Tetedoux at a con- 
vention of the Ohio music teachers, we find 
some passages well worth quoting and thinking 


about. ‘‘ The cry of degeneracy is as old as the | 
world. Even the youth of twenty will be heard | 


to say, in a philosophical fit of premature wis- 
dom, that it was not ‘so in his time,’ meaning, 
of course, that in his time it was much better. 
Only the other day I was reading in an old 
Italian book, printed a hundred and forty years 
ago, a passage which might have been pub- 
lished in this morning’s paper, objecting to the 
‘present’ desecration of the good old style of 
church music, and to the introduction of secu- 
lar tunes in the divine service. The only dif- 


ference is that our haters of imitation, in their 
original anxiety to have the honor of creating | 
the world anew, condemn, instead of praise, | 


the days gone by.” 


One of our exchanges describes an experi- 
ment which gives a good idea of the transmis- 
sion of sounds through solid bodies, A silver 
spoon is fastened to a thread, the ends of which 
are thrust into both ears. The spoon is sus- 
pended over a table, and is slightly swung till 
it touches the edge of the table. The trans- 
mission of sound is so intense that one is ready 
to believe that he is listening to the diapason 
of an organ. This experiment explains per- 
fectly the transmission of spoken words by 
means of the string of a telephone, another 
contrivance which any one may make for him- 
self without any trouble whatever. Two round 
pieces of cardboard are fitted to two cylinders 
of tin plate as large round as a lamp glass, and 
four and a half inches in length. If the two 
rounds of cardboard are connected by a long 
string of sixteen to eighteen yards, we can 
transmit sounds from one end to the other of 
this long cord, the speaker pronouncing the 
words into the first cylinder and the listener 
placing his ear against the other. It is easy to 
demonstrate that sound takes a certain time to 
pass from one point to another. When one 
sees in the distance a carpenter driving in a 
stake, we find that the sound produced by the 
blow of the hammer against’the wood only 
reaches the ear a few seconds after the contact 











We see the flash at the 





of the two objects. 


marked upon. 





THE American Musician, one of the best of 
our eastern exchanges, gets off its base at 
times, and by its course is apt to give the im- 
pression that it is courting the favor of an ele- 
ment in our population not distinctively Ameri- 
can. In a recent paragraph headed ‘‘Ameri- 
cans Not Misical,”’ it says: 


What a contrast there is between the respect- 
ive tastes of our German-American fellow- 
citizens and our own countrymen, The former 
finds his best enjoyment in the cultivation of 


social as well as musical in character. The 
average American finds his enjoyment in watch- 


| ing a lot of loafers chasing a ball around a five- 


acre lot, or in gambling on the result of a game 
of base ball. All honor to our German fellow- 
While the Ger- 
mans do not neglect athletic sports, they honor 
themselves by the honor they pay to the divine 
art of music. 

With all due acknowledgment of the German 
love of music, for which we have a profound 
respect, we truly believe that the social feature 
of the gatherings where Germans most do con- 
gregate (not forgetting the heer) has as much 
to do with the case as has the music. If 
Americans are not musical, why was the name 
‘‘American Musician” selected as the name of 
that paper? 

WE have heretofore questioned the process 
by which the Wagner heirs parcel out the 
master’s works to persons in the United States. 
That an international copyright law would be 
unquestionably desirable, we firmly believe, but 
until there is one we do not see how the claims 
mentioned in the following instance are valid, 
especially as ** Lohengrin” has been common 
property so long: 

The production of ‘* Lohengrin” by the Ideal 
Opera Company is threatened by legal difficul- 
ties. A short time ago Col. Foster received a 
lengthy letter from Messrs. Conreid and Gold- 
mark in which his attention was called to the 
fact ‘* that by virtue of an agreement with the 
Wagner heirs and with Director Stanton, of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, they were the pro- 
prietors of the copyrights of all the Wagner 
operas for the United States.”” They intimated 
that these royalties must be paid them in the 
same way as had been done hitherto by Mr. 
Stanton, on behalf of the German Company, 
and by Mr. Locke for the National Opera. At 
the end of the letter, however, was a con- 
ciliatory clause to the effect that they (Conried 
and Goldmark) owned the rights of Nessler’s 
‘« Trumpeter of Sackingen” and other beauti- 
ful operas, which they would like Col, Foster 


| to produce, and in case he does so they would 


‘intercede with Mr. Stanton” that he forego 
his claims for royalties on the Wagner operas. 
Col. Foster does not intend to fight the claim, 
which he considers too preposterous to be for a 
moment considered. 


Our London correspondent furnishes us 
with the following notes concerning the death 
of two writers of note in the musical world: 

Mr. Michael Watson, the well-known song 


composer, died at his residence at East Dul- 
wich October 3d. Born at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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on July 31, 1840, Mr, William Michael Watson A pupil with a teachable spirit is the joy of We have nothing but honor and reverence 
first studied music under his father, the late | 4 teacher’s heart. [is dete noir is not the igno- | for those who have given the world the great 

ta ; 
Mr. William Watson, then s prominent pro- rant pupil, but the one who “‘ knows it all.” masterpieces of musical art; nor do we with 
fessor in his nativetown. He afterward, at his 
father’s wish, attended the Royal Academy We have had pupils who have often made us | hold the same from those who in the lower 
School of Design and Leigh’s Art School, but | seriously consider whether our relations to | walks of musical life have in their way been 
finally he resolved upon making music his pro- | each other were sufficiently understood as per quite as useful to mankind. 
fession. He composed, under his own name original contract, At any rate, the impression | 
and many moms de plume (‘‘ Jules Favre,” for id “a y , prem’ : 
example), an immense quantity of pianoforte left upon our minds at the close of each recital | City fA otes 
pieces, part-songs and ballads; — the lat- | was that we had been taking a lesson instead | c . 
ter Rey things ry “The sears eg of giving one, thus creating a conscientious | —— 
‘« The oe ri | ’ 7 . : P . : , 
dan a aeeiee ten @ ~y Prag scruple about retaining the customary fees. | Mr. B. W. Foley has been elected director 
Time-Piece, Only the Sound of a Voice, - ; ame , | of the Avondale Choral Society. A better 
‘‘Somebody’s Pride,” and many others, having It is easier for a camel—yes, even a three- | chulaneiediliahdeana thee chadio. 
since attained great popularity. At the time | humped dromedary—to go through the eye of | 1 ’ . 
of his decease he was also understood to be | needle, than for an unreceptive mind to en- Mr, John S. Van Cleve, the pianist, is giving 
engaged upon a comedy opera, a sacred can- Ri die thie Min Bee of seme eeusieal | & series of lectures this season at Miss ( 
tata and an operetta. Nr. Michael Watson a “" | Baur’s Conservatory. The lecture on October 
was a man of many gifts, and he was one of knowledge, or knowledge of any kind. 22d was on Chopin. 
the few who have, besides composing songs, Willingness to learn is half the battle. The The pupils of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
been poet, and also the pictorial artist who de- | desire to learn completes the conquest. of Music (Miss Clara Baur) gave an unusually 


signed the title page. He was likewise a very 
fair conductor and a successful teacher, 

Mr. Henry Brougham Farnie, whose name 
has been so largely identified with the now 
almost obsolete form of Anglo-French ofera- 
bouffe, died on the 22d of September, in Paris, 
after a long illness, Mr. Farnie was a native 
of Fife, N. B,, and after studying at St. An- 
drews, and for a couple of terms at Cambridge, 
he graduated in journalism on the Cupar Ga- 
zette. In 1863 he came to London, where he 
adopted the profession of a journalist. He 
edited for Messrs. Cramer a weekly musical 
and dramatic newspaper, entitled Zhe Orches- 
tra, which was published by Messrs. Swift, 
and he likewise edited a theatrical paper enti- 
tled Sock and Buskin, which speedily collapsed. 
Mr. Farnie’s name first came prominently be- 
fore the public as a song-writer with the * Stir- 
rup Cup,” and after adapting serious and comic 
operas for Messrs, Cramer and others, he be- 
came associated with the late Mr. Henderson, 
in whose productions at the Folly Theater, the 
Strand, the Comedy and the Avenue, he took 
a very prominent part. He stage-managed 
such works as ‘*Les Cloches de Corneville,”’ 
‘**Rip Van Winkle,” “ Olivette,” ‘*The Mas- 
cotte,”’ “* Boceacio,” ‘* Nell Gwynne,”’ and the 
various operas of Audran, Planquette and oth- 
ers. His last work as an adapter was ‘ Paul 
Jones,” written for Carl Rosa, and still run- 
ning at the Prince of Wales’ Theater. Mr. 
Farnie was also the author of the libretto to 
Balfe’s ** Sleeping Queen,” and he translated 
the books of Gounod’s opera ‘* The Queen of 
Sheba,” ** Mirella,” and “* Romeo and Juliet.” 





A Hindrance to Learning. 


How hardly shall they that have riches en- 
ter into the Kingdom of Heaven, or the King- 
dom of Science, or the Kingdom of Music, or 
any other good kingdom! 

That is, the more we know, or think we 
know, the less likely are we to come into that 
condition of receptivity which makes more 
knowledge possible. 

If, like Paul, one considers himself not to 
have attained, he is in the best condition for 
attaining. 

The boastful hare may think himself capa- 
ble of winning the race, and so makes no ef- 
fort to do so; but the tortoise, the slowest and 
humblest of all living things, reaches the goal 
first and secures the victory, 

‘**O to be nothing, nothing,” is not a song 
we like to sing, but it doubtless represents a 
more salvatory frame of mind than do many 
of the boastful, self-satisfied songs contempo- 
raneous with it. 








A Reminder. 


It seems to be necessary to call attention oc- | 


casionally to the fact that on this mundane 
sphere there are many men of many minds. 

In the domain of music it seems to be espe- 
cially necessary to remind a portion of its vo- 
taries that there are degrees and grades both 
above and below its own, and that it is neither 
fair, nor desirable, nor possible to bring all 
who have to do with music to the same dead 
level of taste and proficiency, whatever that 
level may be. 

Those who deny the usefulness of music of 
an elementary character do not apply to their 


arguments against it the common sense used in | 


considering other branches of education. 

An attempt to oblige all school children to 
study the classic literature of the country be- 
fore other primary study and time had pre- 
pared them for it would be considered ridicu- 
lous. Yet something analagous to this is what 
is demanded by inconsiderate persons in the 
study of music, 
= It does not help matters any to say that the 
music condemned is used by people of mature 
years. As regards music, the larger part of 
America’s population are but children of a 
larger growth, Most of them are yet in the 
musical primer and spelling-book. Anything 
different for such would be a hindrance and 
a discouragement. 

The musical nursing-bottle is as useful and 
necessary in its place as are roast beef and 
highwines in theirs. 

The backwoodsman in music has as much 
right to the kind of music that he can under- 
stand and enjoy as has the Beyreuth-cultured 
Wagnerite. 

To attempt to force Bach and Beethoven 
upon the musically immature is about as sensi- 
ble as it would be to insist upon the toothless 





gums of an infant in arms performing the mas- | 
ticating operations possible only to fully devel- | 


oped molars. 


We are not apologizing for crude and musical- | 


ly ungrammatical hodge-podge. There is much 
that is published that is neither fish, flesh nor 
fowl. But we have no patience with those who 
reject everything of a simple, homely charac- 
ter, just because it is simple and homely, 


interesting recital Saturday, October 
the drawing-room of the Conservatory. 


{2ti 1 


The first of the Matinee Musicales of the 
Philharmonic String Quartet was given at 
Baldwin’s Friday afternoon, October 18th 
There will be four matinees this season 


The Wesleyan College concerts for the sea 
son have begun. ynd of the series was 
given Friday evening, October 18th. These 
concerts are free to the public, and are of high 
artistic merit. 


The sec 


The Musical Faculty of the Wesleyan Col. 
lege gave two concerts last month, on the 
evenings of October 18th and spect 


25th, re 


ively. Mr. Waugh Lauder, Mrs. Lauder, Mis 
Brown, Miss Kitchell and Mr. W. C. Morse 
were the executants. 

The celebrated Ydnahenyogrubydnah Opera 


Troupe gave one of its unique entertainments 
October 11th, at Allen’s Opera House, Mt 
Auburn. The opera ‘‘Il Jacobi” was given 
with startling effect. This company app: 

semi-occasionally, and never fails to draw a 


full house. Most of the audience of that even- 
ing are in a fair way of recovery. The m 
pany is still in hiding. 

The Thomas Testimonial does not occur un 
til after the VISITOR goes to press, so that any 
special notice of it must be deferred until next 


month. The prospects, as we write, are that 
a large audience will greet the 
leader. The program selected is the one known 
as ** Number Three.’’ October 30th is the date 
of the concert. Joseffy, the pianist, will play. 


listinguished 


Mr. James Sauvage, of the Carl Rosa Opera 


Company, London, made the VIs!ITorR a short 
call recently. He brought with him a young 
son, Master Tonzo Sauvage, who, for one of 
his years, is a pianist of unusual merit Mr 


Sauvage, who is visiting and giving concerts 
in this country, may possibly give another con- 


cert in this city before returning to England. 

The New York 7zmes, an 
recent Worcester (Mass.) Festival, thus refers 
to Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson, of Cinc 
‘*Among the soloists Mme. Corinne Moore- 
Lawson did the most ry work, Hler 
voice is not powerful, but it is pure and sweet, 


in article on the 
nnati: 


satistact 


and she sang her music with good phrasing 
and in a simple, unaffected style, thoroughly 
in keeping with the patt.” 

In addition to his duties as director of the 
May Festival chorus, Mr. Louis Ehrgott is 
leader of a musical society in Corryville, and 
the Musik Verein, on Walnut street. He has 


| also a large class of private pupils on the piano 


and voice, besides being accompanist to the 
Apollo Club. The night of the Apollo re- 


| hearsals is the only one in which he is able to 


indulge in a good, square meal, as he is not 
obliged to sing or conduct. Still, he is not yet 
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quite in a condition to offer himself to Kohl & 
Middleton as a living skeleton, 


By the time this VistTor is in the hands of 
its readers the new Lyceum of the College of 
Music will be completed and opened. It is de- 
signed for small concerts, pupils’ recitals, 
chamber music, etc. It seats 450 people. Its 
acoustic properties are said to be as perfect as 
it is possible to make them, There will be a 
Roosevelt organ of two manuals and pedals, 
with all the latest improvements; total number 
of pipes, 866. The Lyceum will have an en- 
trance from the Odeon Hall, and also one from 
Grant Street, 


Mr. Geo. Schneider’s second recital at Bald- 
win’s will be given November 2d, with the fol- 
lowing program: Bach, J. 
No. 6, Beethoven—Sonata, op. 90, Kjerulf— 
Cradle Song, op. 4, No. 3; Novellette, op, 28, 
No. 3. Brahms—Rhapsodies, op. 79, Nos. 1, 
2. Schubert—Fantasie, Andante, Minueito 
and Allegretto, op. 78. 

The second recital at the Music School will 
be given November 16th, at 2:30 P. M., at 
which Mr. Schneider will play as follows: Mo- 
zart—Fantasie and Sonata, C minor, 
ven—Andante, F major; Variations, op. 34. 
Mendelssohn—Fantasie, F-sharp minor, op. 
28. Jensen—Idyls, op. 43, Nos. 2 and 4. Cho- 
pin—Rondo, e-, 16. 

The Sunday afternoon concerts by the Cin- 


cinnati Orchestra began October 20th, under 
most favorable auspices, There certainly can 


be no objection to an hour or two of the best | 
music, played in the best manner, under the | 


regulations as to order and béhavior required 
by the managers. 


who really prefer to listen to music in a decent 
place, when decent places are open to them, 
Last year several fathers and mothers came to 
Mr. Ballenberg to thank him for inaugurating 


weaning their children from the beer-garden 
and questionable concert-room, and had given 


them an opportunity to gratify a love for music | 


in a place free from temptation, and in the 
company of respectable men and women. 





Musical Notes. 


The Neave Music School, Salisbury, N, C., 
gave its first Soiree Recital of the Academic 


year, Oct. 17th, at which a fine miscellaneous | 


program was performed. We notice a decided 
improvement in the class of music selected, 


Our good friend Mr. F. E. Hathorn has 
reached the dignity of a portrait and biography 
in a late New York music and trade paper. He 
is a good worker, and deserves all the good 
things said of him. 
Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y. 


Mr. W. H, Brearley, projector of the Detroit | 
festivals and excursions, is taking time by the | 


forelock in the preparation for the Flower and 
Music Festival of April, 1890. Committees are 
formed and at work, and the prospect is very 
flattering for a most successful time. 


The Vistror has the pleasure of recording 
the marriage of Mr. W. T. Giffe, well known 
to many of our readers, to Miss Nannie Booth, 
of Logansport, Ind. The happy event took 
place Oct. gth at the bride’s home. The VisiT- 
OR presents its congratulations and best wishes. 


Eugene D’ Albert will make his first appear- 
ance in America at the concerts of the Dam- 
rosch Symphony Society. The first rehearsal 


will be on Friday afternoon, Nov. 22d, and the | 


concert Saturday evening, Nov. 23d. D’Albert 
will play the Beethoven Concerto in G for piano 
and orchestra. 


S.—French Suite, | 


Beetho- 


These concerts certainly do | 
draw from less desirable surroundings those | 


He is now at the State | 


Gustav Hinrichs, the director of the Ameri- 
can Opera Company, which recently closed a 
very successful season in Philadelphia, is in 
New York for the winter, He intends to reor- 
ganize his conipany next summer and will then 
give a four months’ season of English opera in 
Philadelphia. He will devote his time till then 
in giving instruction in harmony and orchestra- 
tion and in preparing singers for English opera. 


A few weeks ago 7he World announced that 
Dr. Hans von Biilow was to visit America again 
this seaso', The report was contradicted at 
the time, Its truth is now made evident, for 
Leo Goldmark makes the official announcement 
that he has engaged the celebrated pianist for a 
series of twenty concerts, to be given under his 
management, in New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Pittsburg, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, commencing March 20, 1890. 


Mr. Charles Holman Black, son of the distin- 
guished voice teacher of Indianapolis, Prof. J. 
S. Black, has returned from abroad, where he 
has been studying for several years. He studied 
with the celebrated Faure of Paris, and other 
well-known voice teachers of Europe, and his 
appearance in public abroad was a decided suc- 
| cess, Some notes of a recent concert at Indian- 

apolis, in which he appeared, will be found in 
| another column. 


The first concert of the Philharmonic Society 
| of New York, Mr, Theodore Thomas conduct- 
| or, will be given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on the evening of Saturday, Nov. 16th, 
preceded by the usual public rehearsal on the 
Friday afternoon before. The soloist will be 
Miss aus der Ohe, pianist. The program 
will include Schumann’s Rhenish Symphony, 
Dvorak’s Scherzo Capriccioso, op. 66; Theme 


, and Variations, from Schubert's D minor quar- 

tet (string orchestra), and Liszt’s *‘ Les Pre- | 
Miss aus der Ohe will play the Rubin- | 
| stein Concerto No. 3. 
these concerts, as they had been the means of | 


ludes.”’ 


The friends and admirers of Theodore Thomas 


in Brooklyn started him right royally on his | 
tour at the Academy of Music | 
concert | 


testimonial 
Wednesday evening, Oct. 9th, The 
which he gave was, in a manner, after their 
| own hearts, for they had been permitted to 
| choose the program. Under the circumstances 

it was interesting to note that many of the 


| numbers were those which called up reminis- 


| cences of the popular Thomas concerts of years 


| ago, such as Schumann’s exquisite ‘‘ Traeu- 


with the appended ‘* Romance,” the 
** William Tell,’?’ Meyerbeer’s 


merei”’ 
overture of 


‘*Torchlight March” in B-flat, and even one | 
| of Strauss’s bewitching waltzes, This last com- | 
position sounded a little strange in such sur- | 


roundings, but there was ample justification for 


it in the splendid manner in which it was played, | 
| concerts he has given he has used no score, 


M. Manoury, recently imported by Mrs. Thur- 


ber to fake charge of her Conservatory of Music | 


in New York, has quite a reputation as an oper- 
atic singer. 
his debut in grand opera in that city with great 
success September 9, 1874, in ‘* Favorita.”’ It 
was followed by laurels gained in ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
‘¢ William Tell,” ‘* Reine de Chypre,”’ ‘‘ Don 
Juan,” and many other baritone parts. In 1881, 
in Italy, he achieved great popularity by sing- 
ing “ Hamlet” in Turin. He created the part 
of Herode in Massenet’s ‘* Herodiode ” at Brus- 
sels, singing it afterward in the provincial cities 
of France. In 1882 he was again in Italy, and 
sang ** Don Giovanni ” at the famous La Scala 
Theater in Milan. During 1880 he was.also the 
baritone soloist in the Church of the Macelaine 
in Paris. He comes to America highly recom- 
mended by Ambroise Thomas, Gounod, Saint- 
| Saens and Massenet. 


—_— > = 


| Mr, Elson says that Dr. Schlieman has found 
| a lyre five feet high, and adds, we have bigger 
| lyres in this country than that, but they are 
not spelled that way. 


He was born in Paris and made | 
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The Thomas Testimonials. 


The preparations for the Thomas Testimonial 
tour, which had its conception ina letter printed 
in the New York 7ridune last April, are com- 
pleted, Twenty-five concerts have been pro- 
jected, beginning in Brooklyn on October 9th, 
and efforts are making to have the twenty-sixth 
take place at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, on November 5th, The cities to be 
visited are Brooklyn, Poughkeepsie, Albany, 
Utica, Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, 
East Saginaw, Grand Rapids, South Bend, In- 
dianapolis, Chicago, Decatur, Louisville, Cin- 
cinnati, Columbus, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, 
Washington and Baltimore. Mr. Joseffy will 
accompany Mr, Thomas and his orchestra, 


Music in Boston. 


BosTon, Oct. 19, 1889 

Back to America by the “City of Rome,” 
and I wish I had chosen some other route, for 
not only were my steamer rugs and chairs 
stolen while in the charge of the company, and 
I thereby compelled to shiver through a rather 
slow voyage, but the Anchor Line Company 
are still busy ‘‘locating the responsibility,” 
and I have as yet received no compensation 
from them. My claim is for sale at reasonable 
rates, But when I arrived in my native land 
all petty annoyances were forgotten, and in the 
beginning of the symphonic season the disso- 
nances vanished in a flood of harmony. 

Mr. Gericke has gone, and with the prover- 
bial ingratitude of republics, the people are 
already beginning to say that he was too re- 
served, too conservative, too autocratic, and 
what not. Do not believe anything of the sort! 
Mr. Gericke, with all his conservatism, has 
managed to build for us an orchestra such as 
no other conductor of the country has under 
his baton, and I sincerely believe that no other 
man in the world could have done this so thor- 
oughly. But, on the other hand, the orchestra 
being made, Mr. Nikisch is a more virile lead- 


| er, and can appeal more directly to the public 


by his readings and interpretations. That he 
is a veritable virtuoso in conducting there can 
be no manner of doubt. His memory is some- 
thing marvelous, Once he was requested, sud- 


| denly, to take the place of Reinecke at the 


head of the Gewandhaus Orchestra in Leipsic, 


| This was in the morning, and in the evening 


the young conductor stepped on the platform 
without a note of music, and led the orchestra 
through a long program. That was the begin- 
ning of his reputation. At present he is aston- 
ishing Boston in the same manner. In the two 


and yet has proved abundantly that not a note 
and not a point of shading or of instrumenta- 
tion has escaped him, 

Mr. Nikisch is evidently a most poetic mu- 


| sician, and as such will occasionally individual- 


ize his interpretations, This does no harm: 
Rubinstein’s individualization has never seemed 
a defect to any right-minded auditor, and Wag- 
ner has given his sanction to such matters in 
his pamphlet, ‘‘ Ueber das Dirigiren.” He 
will not be as uniformly equal as his predeces- 
sor, but he will have the artistic right to 
‘*moods,” and if he sometimes crawls he will 
also sometimes soar. In the first concert he 
soared, for he gave a reading of Beethoven’s 
**Coriolanus’’ Overture that was thrilling. 
The rugged, massive style of Beethoven was 
never better given than in the first theme, and 
the tender, gentle second theme, which seems 
to portray the wife and mother of the warrior 
pleading for their native Rome, was in splen- 
did contrast. The Schumann Symphony in D 
minor was as great a stroke of genius, and the 
new director seemed to grasp instinctively all 
the subtleties of Schumana’s style, the bold, 








fiery vein of Florestan, and the tender, poetic 
moods of Eusebius, for this duality seems pres- 
ent in all of Schumann’s larger works, I have 
never heard as good readings of the two works 
named. Per contra, I did not think the Wag- 
nerian number given (the Vorspeil to ‘ Die 
Meistersinger’’) any better, if as good, as Ger- 
icke’s interpretation, and Beethoven's Seventh 
Symphony, at the second concert, seemed less 
eflective than I have heard it before, because 
of a tendency to exaggeration, both in tempo 
and in shading. 

Outside of the Symphony Concerts nothing 
but the Soirees Musicales of the New England 
Conservatory of Music; but these are of a 
character which ought to place them beside 
any in the land, 

Piano recitals by Messrs, Bendix and Faelton, 
vocal recitals by Messrs. Rotoli and Tinney, 
lectures by Mr, Lonis C, Elson, and plenty 
of other musical ,entertainments, To all of 
these the students are admitted free. 

Che Conservatory begins the season with a 
very large list of pupils, running into the thou- 
sands, and the corridors present a very lively 
scene. 

By the time my next letter is despatched the 
full season of activity will have begun in every 
field of concert work, The Kneisel Quartette 
are to give their chamber concerts as usual; 
the Adamowski Quartette ditto; the resident 
pianists threaten recitals ad énfinttum, and what 
with Hegner, PD’Albert, Sarasate, etc., there 
promises to be enough work for the pen of 

PROTEUS, 





Music in Indianapolis. 


Probably no one man has contributed so 
largely to the musical education of the city, 
and to its reputation abroad, as Prof. J. 5. 
Black, His work has been thorough, so that 
his pupils who finished elsewhere had nothing 
to unlearn in subsequent studies, For a time, 
after his long and successful career here, he 
taught music in the South, but is now back to 
spend his riper years among the scenes of his 
earlier labors. Many of his pupils have since 
attained more than a national reputation, 

On Wednesday evening, October gth, his 
thirty-sixth annual concert took place at the 
Grand Opera House, and was attended by a 
large number of old and new friends, who de- 
clared it to be one of the most delightful en- 
tertainments of the season, It was participated 
in by his old pupils, who in this manner at- 
tested the correctness of their training and the 
esteem in which they hold their teacher, It 
was a success at all points, and ended with a 
glee in which the Professor and four of his 
earlier pupils participated. Mrs, Spades, whose 
reputation as a singer extends beyond the lim- 
its of her home city, also assisted, accompanied 
by her husband on the violin. Miss Jannette, 
daughter of E, W. Halford, the President's 
private secretary, whose mother was a local 
singer of high repute, and a pupil of Prof. 
Black, showed remarkable advancement and 
proficiency, 

The event of the evening, however, was the 
appearance of the Professor’s eldest son, Mr. 
Charles Holman Black, fresh from his studies 
and work abroad, coming, as he did, directly 
from London, where he had been singing at 
Her Majesty’s Theater and the Crystal Palace 
concerts. Mr. Holman Black has resided sev- 
eral years in Paris, enjoying the highest music- 
al and social associations, being a pupil of the 
eminent artist and composer Faure, also of 
Monsieur Duvernoy of the Conservatoire, and 
of Monsieur Talbot of the Comedie Francaise. 
His performance was certainly a surprise to all, 
even his most sanguine friends, When he left 
the city he possessed a voice of rare sweet- 
ness. Thus far he had been under the train- 
ing of his father alone, but he had laid the 
foundation for the magnificent voice he has 





since developed. Circumstances taking him 
to New York, he there studied with the late 
Skougaard-Severini, and with him made a con- 
cert tour in Norway before settling in Paris. 
Local musicians, some of whom had heard him 
abroad, were prepared for much improvement, 
but his warmest friends were greatly surprised 
at the power he has developed, the wider range 
and steadiness of his voice, and its increased 
sweetness and pathos, the last quality being 
particularly shown in his rendition of the Faure 
song *‘ La Charite.”’ In the pretentious Scena 
from *‘Zaira” he showed a perfection and 
brilliancy of execution that was astonishing, 
and won for him an enthusiastic recall. The 
‘Caro mio ben” he sang with great breadth 
and dignity, such as only a great artist can do. 
Endowed richly by nature, and with his music- 
al talent, Mr. Holman Black has a marked fut- 
ure, and it remains with him alone to achiev: 
the prize now almost within his grasp. 

In all points this was the most satisfactory 
of all the concerts the Professor has given dur- 
ing his long residence, and was participated in 
by nearly a dozen of his present and former 
pupils. P 

—— 


Herr Nikisch. 


NEW CONDUCTOR. 

Herr Nikisch ought to be a useful stimulus 
to music criticism in Boston. He is the kind 
of a conductor who gives people who can 
think something to think about. He troubles 
the musical waters with his baton, and will not 
have them stagnate. He belongs to the younger 
set of conductors, who are putting an end to 
the old music-box style of performance. He 
is an interpreter, expounder, commentator ; 
but he lets the instruments inspired by the 
men executing his will make the publication. 
He invites a fortissimo by a wave of his wand, 
but he does not act the fortissimo for the edifi- 
cation of the audience. He 10 music, 
but he makes no parade of the fact. His gest- 
ures are incisive and full of nervous energy, 
but not sweeping. He keeps his eyes and 
features for the musicians, and, so far as possi- 
ble, also his right hand and arm. His left 
hand is seldom used; he keeps it out of sight 
by hanging it to the pocket of his waistcoat 
by its thumb, and when he calls it into action 
it is only fora moment to hold a wing of his 
forces in check. He does not obtrude his 
signs of expression upon the public, though he 
uses them freely ; his men know his intentions 
before they come before the people. He di- 
rects his men, controls and sways them; they 
are his agents of expression—the vehicles of 
his emotional proclamation. They follow him 
boldly in the wildest charge, for he neglects 
no cue. He isa leader whom it is safe to fol- 
low. He is safe for the musicians because of 
his command of the mechanics of conducting ; 
he is safe for the public because, so far as can 
be judged by last night’s music—though he is 
what we would call a romantic conductor—he 
neglects none of the canons of good taste, 
violates no law of beauty. He has no rever- 
ence for tradition, or, it would perhaps be bet- 
ter to say, makes no bugbear of it; but he 
does not love lawlessness for its own sake. To 
get at the heart of the composition—its warm, 
throbbing, feeling heart—is his first aim, and 
his next is to Jet the public feel its pulsations. 

Mr. Nikisch conducts without music, or even 
a music stand. He stands high above the level 
of his forces, and controls them by crisp and 
nervous gestures, not at all demonstrative, in 
the face of the audience, His figure is slender, 
almost boyish, his face delicately chiselled ; 
but neither the play of his features nor of his 
hands and arms is for the public. His business 
is wholly with the music in hand, and his 
knowledge of the matter of the score and 
sympathetic appreciation of its spirit seems 
absolute, 
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fiusical bopper. 





The mule hates the towpath. That’s where 
he draws the line, 

The oarsman delights in a sliding seat, but 
the man who steps on a banana skin does not 


Prince Henry of Prussia has written a hymn 


for a brass band. As the author has royal 
blood in him the band will have to play it 
whether it wants to or not. 

We can go out in a yacht in the roughest 
kind of weather without getting sick It i 


the motion of sawing wood that prostrates u 
and makes us feel worse than a disappoint 
lover, 


[The man who is down on his beam end 
should remember that the shark has to turn o1 
his back to bite; and that many a bull-dog 
sails to victory with his spinal column in the 
dust, and another dog twice his size on top of 
him. 


In our last Vistror we printed a curioy 
taph, said to be a Here 
hitting to it, engraved 
tombstone in Cheltenham, England 


bona fide one 
mate which is 


Here lie I and my three daughters 

As died of drinking the Cheltenham waters 
If we had stuck to Epsom salts 

We shouldn't be lying in these ere vau 


The man who has obeyed the law can now 
take the muzzle off his dog and permit him to 


run around just the same as the dogs belonging 
to the people who did not obey the law have 
been doing all the time, 

The VistToR would suggest now, as it has 


before, that the constantly recurring allusion 
to talkative women, old maids and 
law are unworthy the pens of right-minds 
honest men, and they are also mostly untrue 


mothers-in 





Some women do talk somewhat rapidly and 
almost constantly when they get chance. 
Merciful heavens! how they do go it; but we 


- 


have yet to see a woman that can beat a man 





at tongue-wagging when he gets started on his 
favorite theme. Nodlesse oblige. 
- a 

Mr. Asger Hamerik, director of the Peabody 


Conservatory in Baltimore, promises to produce 
a symphony this winter which came into his pos- 
session under singular circumstances, It 
found long ago by the captain of a steamship 
with whom Mr. Hamerik voyage to 
Europe, having, it is thought, been forgotten 
by a passenger. It is Mr. 
Hamerik describes it as follows 

**I found that it was the orchestral score of 
a symphony by Pacini, called ‘Dante Sym- 
phony,’ and dedicated to ‘the people of Dante’s 
country.’ I was very much impressed by the 
work, finding it full of effective parts. I think 
it fully worth while introducing at the Peabody. 
I feel sure that it can never have been produced 
before, as it is full of mistakes and 
unusual orchestration. It took 
two weeks to correct it, and even now I 
that it still needs my careful overlooking, as 
it is printed in a miserable kind of stere 
with numerous typographical errors, as well as 
some careless mistakes on the part of the com- 
poser. It isin four parts—‘ Inferno,’ ‘ Purga- 
torio,’ ‘ Paradiso,’ and the finale is in the style 
of atriumphal march. In many ways it reminds 
me of Liszt’s ‘Dante Symphony,’ which was 
produced several seasons ago at the Peabody. 
The orchestration is, as I said, rather curious 
For instance, instead of the usual five parts in 
which the strings are written, it has seven—the 
first and second violins, ’cellos and double bass- 
es, each being divided into two parts, while 
the viola has but one part. It 
for the harp and piano. In many respects 
thoroughly Italian, as, for example, the exqui- 
site cantilenas, one particularly between the 
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violins and ’cellos. 
more intricate than is usual with Italian music, 
and in this respect savors somewhat of the Ger- 
man. It reminds me also of Boito’s opera, 
‘ Mefistofele,’ but, indeed, it is difficult to tell 
exactly to what style it belongs,” 


Graded Teaching Pieces. 





List No, 3 


For the accommodation of our teacher friends 
we propose to give each month in the columns 
of the VisiTor a carefully graded list of music. 
Only such pieces as we can recommend will ap- 
pear in the list, and teachers may rely upon 
getting the very best. 

GRADE 1. 


. . . + « Behr (C) 
. Winthrop (F) 

. Liehner (G) 
Root (G) 


Barearolle,......- 
Capriccio, . . 
Dancing and Spr inging, 
Gently dip the Oar, . . . ; 
Lonely Rose, ... . . Hiller (A-minor). . 
Carnival, Rimbault (C). . 
William Tell, . . » Bellak (C). . 
Enckhausen’s Recreations, Book 2, 
Four Hands. . 

Czerny’s Five-finger Exercises,......... 

GRADE 2. 
Beautiful Wood Burgmuller (C). . 
Camp of Gypsies, ........ . » Bebr (C). . 
Daisy, . ' . . Liehner (C). . 
Flowers are Sleeping, o «2+ + AW Ce) > » 
Galop, . Streabbog (F). . 
Heart's Delight March, Giese (F). . 
Longing for Home, Hiller (E-minor). . 
Kohler’s First Studies, Book 5 


Andante, Four Hands,. . . . . Ritter (A-flat) 


GRADE 3. 

. . » Kirehner(F). . 
. Lysberg (A-flat). . 
- Forbes (D). . 
. . Ryan (C). . 
‘Lange (D-flat). . 
. Spindler (F). . 

. Tours (C) 


Album Leaves, 
Ballerina, 

Caprera, . ia 
Dance of the ‘Fairies, 
Evening Bells, 

Fresh Life, 

Gavotte Moderne, 
Kohler’s First Studies, Book 2 


Christmas Eve, Four Hands, . Hiller (F) 


GRADE 4. 
Zigeunertanz,.. . Wolff (G). . 
With Chime and Song, ous Bohm (E). . 
Valse, . . rire oesc hhorn (B-flat). . 
Thauperlen, Reynald (C). . 
Spinning Wheel, : Spindler (D-flat). . 
Reigen, Von Wilm (C). . 
Belles of New York, Satter (A-flat) 
Gurlitt’s Etudes, Op. 85, Book 1 


Galop Brilliant, Four Hands, . Sporholtz (F) 


GRADE 5. 
Among the Birds . O'Neill (F). . 
Brook, . . ba 6 0 oom 0 be, pn? 
( ‘am panella, - Egghard (A-flat). . 
Delta Upsilon, 
Valse Brilliant 
Tarantelle, 
Spinning Wheel : 
Berens’ Velocity, Op. 61, Book 2 
First Grand Valse, Four Hands, 

Schulhoff (A-flat). . 


Moszkowski (A-flat) . : 
. . » Baetens(C). . 
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A NEW Copyright Act just introduced into | 


the Canadian Parliament is not at all satisfac- 
tory to the publishers of Great Britain. The 
main features of the bill are as follows: 


This Act proposes to grant a Canadian copy- | 


right to Canadians, British subjects, and to 
those foreign countries which are entitled to 
the benefits of the Berne Convention, only on 


condition that the work is registered in Canada | 


before, or simultaneously with, its pub!ication 
elsewhere ; and that it is reprinted and repub- 


lished in Canada within one month of the date | 
| tone been so sweet, so powerful, so versatile, 


of its production elsewhere, Section 3 enacts 


(i.) that ‘if the person entitled to copyright | 
under the said Act”’ (#.¢., the Act of 1875) “as | 
hereby amended fails to take advantage of its | 


provisions, any person or persons domiciled in 
Canada may obtain from the Minister of Agri- 
culture a license or licenses to print and pub- 
lish or to produce the work for which copy- 
right, but for such neglect or failure, might 
have been obtained; but no such license shall 
convey exclusive rights to print and publish or 


But the rhythm is rather 





| the exact moment required. 
| in the music while the flurried organist with 


produce any work”; and (ii.) that “a license 
shall be granted to any applicant agreeing to 


| pay the author or his legal representatives a 
| royalty of ten per cent, on the retail price of 


| 
| 
| 


Senf also restored a fine Japanese harp, inlaid 
with gold and turtle-shell, said to have 
| belonged to the late Tycoon of Japan. This 


| instrument is six feet long and is strung with 


each copy or reproduction issued of the work | 
which is the subject of the license, and giving | 


| Special to N. Y. Tribune. 


| security for such payment to the satisfaction of 
| the Minister.” 


By Section 4 provision is made for the col- 


lection of the royalties by the Canadian Inland 


Revenue; but the Canadian Government is | 


**not to be liable to account for any such roy- 
alty not actually collected.” Section 5 provides 
for prohibiting or allowing the importation of 
copies of works, as to which licenses have 
been granted, according as the licensees do or 
do not provide adequately for the public de- 
mand, And Section 6 provides that the Act is 
not to be taken as prohibiting importation from 
the United Kingdom of copyright works law- 
fully published there; nor is it to apply to any 

work for which copyright has been obtained in 
the United Kingdom or other countries affected 
by the Act, before the Act comes into force. 
Such are the main provisions of the Act, which 
now awaits the Royal assent. 





Trying a Musical Invention, 


An invention which is said to have brought 
the coatrol and manipulation of the stops of the 
largest organs to a higher degree of perfection 
than has yet been reached has been introduced 
for the first time in a new organ just erected in 
St. James’s Roman Catholic Church, in James 

t., New York City. The organist at any mo- 
ment, by simply touching with the tips of his 
fingers a slender horizontal bar placed over 
each set of keys, brings out an entirely new set 
of stops, without removing either hand from the 
keyboard or interrupting even for a second the 
rendition of the music before him. By a most 
ingenious contrivance he sets beforehand the 
various consecutive combinations of stops which 


| he intends to use during his performance, and 


as he touches the bar these combinations pre- 
sent themselves in their proper order, and at 
The painful halt 


one hand held down a chord of linked sweet- 
ness long drawn out, and with the other chased 


| around among the stop knobs on either side to 
| bring out those he wanted, will now be a mem. 


ory of the past. 





_A Famous Restorer of Violins Dead. 


BALTIMORE.—William Senf, who was bur- 
ied here recently, was the most skillful violin- 
maker in this country. He was born in 
Prussia seventy-two years ago. While in this 
city, which he made his home for many years, 
he restored many valuable instruments to their 
original beauty and perfection. After Ole Bull 
met with a steamboat accident on the Ohio 
River, and swam to shore with his highly 
prized Gasparo da Sala above his head, he sent 


| this ‘* matchless patriarch of a divine violin” 


to Baltimore to be restored. Mr. Senf under- 
took the task. When he had finished it, Ole 
Bull sent a note full of gratitude for the 
violin’s salvation. ‘* At no time since it has 
been in my possession,” he wrote, ‘‘ has the 


so genial, so mysteriously grand, clear and 
sprightly as it now is. Heaven only knows to 
what a degree of perfection it may aspire in the 
future.” Mr.Senf also gave new life to an 
eight-string violin, which is said to be the old- 
est in existence, and which is now in the pos- 
session of Edwin F. Abell, This instrument, 
when it was given over to Mr. Senf, was so 
dilapidated as to be almost a worthless wreck. 
It emerged from his hands a treasure. Mr. 


| ficiency on the flute and lute. 





thirteen silken strings, It is considered a prize, 
and is said to be three hundred years old,- 





Luther the Musician. 


We have already referred to Luther’s pro- 
Whether he 
was able to play the organ we are not in a po- 
sition to say. Up to the present time we have 
no information one way or the other, but it is 
scarcely to be supposed that a divine with such 
remarkably musical gifts would not at some 
time have acquired a knowledge of organ- 
playing, especially when we remember that an 


| organ was to be found in every monastery, and 


that it was the practice of the monks to exer- 
cise themselves daily on this instrument. In 
organ-playing Luther would have an oppor- 
tunity of satisfying his love of polyphony, and 
it is not to be supposed that he did not avail 
himself of every opportunity that would thus 
have presented itself. Even if not an able per- 
former, he probably possessed sufficient skill to 
play a prelude, accompany a simple Gregorian 
cantus choralis, or close the service with an easy 
voluntary. Of his singing we have repeatedly 
spoken. With such enthusiasm did he enter 
into all his vocal exercises that it was difficult 
for him to leave off. Johann Walther confirms 
this when he says: ‘* I attest truly that Luther, 
the sainted man of God, the prophet and 
apostle of the German nation, loved choral 
song. Many an hour have I sung by his side, 
and observed that when thus engaged the dear 
man became joyful and merry of heart. He 
never seemed to tire of singing and of speaking 
enthusiastically about music.”— From Cassell’s 
** History of Music.”’ 





The Editor of Zhe Musical Times, pub- 
lished in London, discussed the question of 
** Ladies’ Surpliced Choirs” in the last issue of 
that excellent journal, and reaches a conclusion 
which we cannot characterize otherwise than as 
surprising. It ought to be the cardinal prin 
ciple of a musical journal to uphold honesty in 
music. There was atime when church music 
was marked by serenity and a total absence of 
emotion. That was the time of polyphonic 
writing, when differences in voice quality were 
comparatively a small matter, and when the 
succession of harmonies and the ingenious inter- 
weaving of the voices were relied on for effects, 
rather than melodies conposed to express the 
sentiment of the text. That was the time when 
a minimum of atttntion was paid to the words 
and a maximum to lovely production of tones. 
At such a time a setting of the genealogy ac- 
cording to St. Matthew, such as is described in 
an essay on cathedral music by the Rev. Will- 
iam Mason, in which ‘‘ while the bass was 
holding forth the existence of Abraham, th« 
tenor, in defiance of nature and chronology, 
was begetting Isaac; the counter-tenor beget 
ting Jacob, and the treble begetting Joseph and 
all his brethren,” caused neither amusement 
nor offence. At such a time, may be, “th: 
integrity of the service’ may have been “ bet 
ter maintained by the performance of the musi: 
by the passionless tones of well-trained boys 
voices.” But how much of the old cathedra 
music is preserved in our churches? How muc! 
of the music composed to-day is written in th: 
old spirit? How many composers would be 
willing to have the melodies which they hav: 
written in the hope that by their aid the feeling 
of the wedded words would be raised toa highe: 
power sung with an utter absence of emotiona! 
expression ? 

















F Allegretto Moderato. 








Praise the Lord, 0 Jerusalem. 
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Thanksgiving Anthem. 


Allegretto Maestoso. ED. L. CRANMER, 
Unison. 
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All in Unison. 
Piu Allegro. 
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Jesus Shall Reign. 


Moderato. HYMN ANTHEM. 


G. F. ROOT, 


— Dim. Cres. 
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Let ev-’ry crea - ture rise 
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King, Let an-gels de - scend with songs a - gain, And earth re - 
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loud A - men. A-men, A- men. 
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M. E. Sachs. 
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Slow and solemn. 
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FRAGMENT. 


From an Andante by BE. M. Lott. 
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CANTATAS. 


SANTA CLAUS & 00. 


A NEW CANTATA. 
By Clara Louise Burnham and George F. Root. 


The successes achieved by the former joint works 
of these popular writers render mage ee af | any 
comment as to the excellence of this, their latest 
and best production. 


Price, 390 ) conte, by mail, postpaid. 


The New Santa Claus. 
By H. Butterworth and J. R. Murray. 


Price, same as’ ‘ SANTA Cunwe & Co.” 


a Collection of 
SONGS, HYMNS AND CHORUSES 


— FOR — 


tt nest Temperance Workers, 


- BY— 
DR. CEO, F. ROOT. 


This is an entirely new collection of Temperance 
music, full of spirited, aggressive songs, for the use 


GOOD WILL TO MEN. |} \en' a's ccmty antonca vr sree winere and 
| other officers of the W. C. T. U., and is to be used by 


| 
| the Union in its various meetings. No stronger en- 
J. =. * | dorsement could be desired. 


Judge Santa ( laus. | | Price 30 Cents; by mail, 5 cents additional for 
By C. L, Burnham and G. F. Root ==NOBLE Postage. 144 pages. 


Price, same as “SANTA CLAUS & CO.” | ae Published by 


Catching Kriss Kringle. Gn, Rare ant PF, Capi THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


paras CINCINNATI, O. 
By H. Butterworth and G. F. Root. 


Price, same as “SANTA CLAUS & CO.” P EAC E ON EARTH. New Singing 5 School Book. 


iene eal ee PYRAMID OF SONG 


| Price of each of the above Services, 5 
By pela a cin cents a single copy, postpaid. 
— oe 
Co. C. CASH. 


Christmas Selections, | 
new collection of Sacred and Secular 


Consisting of pretty and easily learned Carols, 
| Music for Elementary and Advanced 
| Singing Classes, oirs, 9 etityiee. 
| Conventions. and Comm and High 
| Schools. The Pyramid of fone, Vs divided into 
Departments, making it very convenient in finding 
particular pieces, It consists of a Concise Elementary 
| Course, a Secular Department, and a Hymn, Tune, and 
Anthem Department, in each of whic will be found 
a varied selection of bright and effective pieces. A 
large number of successful com rs have contrib 
uted to this book. Substantially bound in boards 
| with a characteristic cover page. 160 pages. 50 cis 


Price, 50 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


KATYDID9. MODERN ANTHEMS. 


An Operetta, for Ladies’ Voices. | 


Christmas Services, 


| Consisting of select Responsive Readings, through- 
out which are interspersed new and appropriate 
Carols. 


Christmas Joy Bells. 


Clarence T. Steele. 








Price, same as 


The Waifs’ Christmas. 
BY Burnbaly and Root. 
Price, same as “SANTA CLAUS & CO.” | preceded by a Responsive Exercise, which may | 


. be used with or withort the Carols, as may be 


By Frederic Weatherly and Geo. F. Rout, 
A Superb Cantata for Adults. 
Price, 50 cents, » bY mail, < oo 





desired (except Series A, b and C, which have no 
Responsive Exercises). Issued in twelve Series 

A to M), the Series M being the issue for 1489. 

Price of each Series is the same as for 
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Prayer, Praise and Gospel Meetings, 


By WM. B. BLAKE. 


Special Contributors: A. J. Showalter, B. F. 


Nysewander, and Chas. Edw. Prior. 


An endeavor has been made to include in SAB- 
BATH BELLS every department of Christian labor. 
The work has been classified for the convenience 
of Superintendents and Choristers, although they 


will find in Praise and GosPe. departments many 
things suitable for the Sunday School. 


PRICE, 35 cents. 


By W. F. SUDDS. 
Words by S. M. A. 
A special collection of Choice Arrangements and 
Original Compositions for the use of 


QUARTET OR CHORUS CHOIRS. 


This book contains 208 pp. of nine charch 
This is a charming little work, both in plot and | muste, and is entirely practical from 

music, not difficult to learn. Can be used with or | end. The author is too well and favorab 

without action, scenery or other than ordinary dress, | to need any encomiums at our bands. 

as may be desired. For use in young ladies’ schools, | say that we believe this book to surpass 

seminaries, etc., and for exhibition purposes gener- _ merit and p ve that have preceded it 

ally. by the same composer. Specimen pages supplied on 


MUSIC BY PAOLA LA VILLA. 


a ae. 
. @ per copy, in boards, $1.00, by mail. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH C0., Cincinnati | Published by The JOHN CHURCH 00., Cincinnati 


PUBLISHED BY Price, 35 cents. 


The John Church Oo., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Down where the brave liesleep-ing, Down where the sea-fow'rs grow. re Ce, SHE, 1) Saat. 
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POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 








PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, 








AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A 
FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


GENERAL FACTORS, 
No. 74 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, O. 





ROOT & SONS MUSIC Co. 


E. V. CHURCH, Manacer, 


feneral flusic Dealers, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS, 


Agents for best makes of 


PIANOS ax» ORGANS 


The Most Compiete Stock in the West. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 





xe SAC uh Un. BREE. NESSES | 
P4ALens PIANO, PRIMER. 
0 y merica’s, greatest 
ists. 1 refer, by permission, to Dr. Mason, 
Do feccettelon. Paty of over sso stn | 


rectly to H. R. PALMER, Lockbox 2841, N.Y.City. | 


| dren’s School Son 
| dergarten and Primary School Songs,” (30 cts., 
| $3.00 doz.) and “Songs and Games for Little 
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Musical Publications ! 


Octavo Music. 


We cannot too strongly recommend our 
Octavo Pieces, 6000 in number. All are 
| most carefully selected, as containing the 
best Anthems, Glees, Choruses, Quartets, 
and Sacred Selections. More expensive to 
yublish than sheet music, we still sell them 
for the low price of 5 to 10 cts. each. 


School Teachers 
will find numerous Concert and Exhibition 
Songs in our well made School Song Col- 
lections, of which some of the newest are 
“United Voices,” (50 cts., $4.80 doz.) “ Chil- 
” (35 cts., $3.60 doz.) “ Ein- 


Ones,” ($2.( 0. ) 


Books for Social Singing 
have many effective Songs and Choruses, 
as “ College Songs,” (50 cts.) “ War Songs, "(50 
cts.) “ Jubilee and Plantation Songs ” (30 cts.) 
“American Male Choir,” ($1.) “Temperance 
Rallying Songs,” (35 cts.) Memorial Day Songs 
and Hymns,” (25 cts. 

Music for Temperance. 

160 rousing good songs in Asa Hull’s Tem- 
perance Rallying Songs, (35 cts. $3.60 doz.) 

Music for Concerts; Juvenile. 

The Cantatas, Merry Company, New Flora's 
Festival, Voices of Nature, Who Killed Cock 
Robin, (each 40 cts. $3.60 doz.) Dairy Maid’s 
Supper, ( Lewis,) 20 cts. $1.80 doz. 


Music for Home. 


Popular Song Collection, Popular Piano Col- 
lection, (each $1.00.) 


Emerson’s Easy Anthems 


(80 cts., $7.20 per dozen,) are 49 in number: 
—quite new—give about one for each Sun- 
day in the year, and are full of grace and 
beauty. 

Song Harmony, 
(60 cts., $6 per dozen,) by L. O. Emerson, is 
a new and very “ perfect” book for Singin 
Classes, perhaps the best of a long series o 
books by the same author. 


The Graded Singing School, 
(50 cts., $4.50 per dozen,) by D. F. Hodges, 
is a sensible, practical method, by a very 
sensible, practical teacher, and is fully fur- 
nished with good material for successful 
work. 

Jehovah's Praise, 
($1, or $9 per dozen,) by L. O. Emerson, is a 
full size Church Music Book, with a large 
number of Anthems and Tunes for choirs, 
also Glees, Part-Songs, and a multitude of 
melodious exercises for classes. 


Praise in Song, 


(40 cts., $4.20 doz.,) by L. O. and E. U. Em- 
erson, is a new Sunday School and Praise 
book, full of uncommonly good music and 
hymns. A very “ perfect’ book for vestry 
singing. 

Any book mailed for retail price. 


O. DITSON COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO. 


867 Broadway, New York, 






























Two Songs from our “Selections” for 1889. 


Memories of Bethlehem. 


H. BUTTERWORTH. 
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Z. wy soul, a-wake! The veil of night Is from the skies withdrawn, And mem-o -ries of 
2. To-ward the brightness of thedawn Of his e- ter~-nal light, Take thou life's staff and 
3. Still sing - ing, sing-ing, as He leads Thy way thro’ val-ieys calm, As shepherds touched the 
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Bethlehem bright Like an- gels fill the dawn. 


trav-el on, A_ pil-grim of the Night. 0 Beth - le- hem! fair Beth - le-hem! What 
past-oral reeds When ceased the an - gel’s peal. 
2 te 2 
































hopes thou bring-est me! The lord of Life and Glo - ry left The gol - den spheres for thee. 
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Little Children Sweetly Sing. 13 
. P. Hanpy. (PRIMARY.) 5 ° 
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1. Lit- tle chil-dren sweet-ly sing Car-ols to the new born King; Lord of life and 
2. An - gels sang when Christ was born, On that rad-iant Christmas morn; Shepherds watch-ing 
3. Wise men three, from lands a - far, Fol-low-ing the guid-ing star, Journeyed swift by 
4. Can we not some tok-en lay At the feet Be Casi % : day? All All our loy - ing 
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Cho. Lit - tle chil-dren sweet-ly we Let your car - ols heav'nward ring. Glo - ri - fy Him, 


‘a = 

== se 
is Come on earth to make us : ie, Free from sin ev - ‘ry kind, 
the plain, Heard with awe the heav'n-ly strain. “G@lo- ry be “ God * high,” 

night and day, Towards the place where Je - sus lay. Gifts and spic - es rare they brought, 


hearts we'll bri g To our Rev - ior, Lord and King. Let us sweet-ly chant His praise, 
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sound His praise, Christ was born this Day of Days. 


== >= eS Sess ies 
In our heartsso in- n-ter-twined. Guid-ing us in paths of right, Mak-ing all our burdens light. 
Float-ed downward from the sky, “Peace on earth, good will to men,” Bch-oed far and wide a - gain. 
For the lit- tle King theysought, Pound Himina man-ger low, Round His head the au-ra glow. 
Hail with joy this Day of Days, Je - sus Christ, the Lord of Love, ers ares with God a- bove. 
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